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Amesbury, Massachusetts, Christian 
Church is the latest to send in thirteen 
new one dollar bills toward the general 
work. Many of our churches are doing 
this of which The Herald has no record. 

Prof. D. A. Thomas has accepted the 
position of principal of Franklinton 
Christian College, and the work there is 
starting off in a fine way this fall. Prof. 
Thomas comes highly recommended for 
this position. 

The young people of the Center Field, 
Ontario Christian Conference, recently 
held a most enthusiastic rally with the 
Stouffville Church. Following a musical 
and literary program, Rev. F. L. Mead- 
ows, of Newmarket, gave the inspiration- 
al address of the evening. 

The Ontario Christian Conference is 
now in a_ conference-wide evangelistic 
campaign. At a recent conference in 
Stouffville, every one of the large audi- 
ence pledged to bring one other to Christ. 
Great things are anticipated. 

Communications continue to come to 
The Herald office without signature. We 
must repeat that such communications 
cannot be published. It is not necessary 
that names be published in connectivn 
with articles, but we must know who is 
responsible for any article before it can 
be printed. 

We are in receipt of an interesting and 
enlightening survey of “Religious Edu- 
cation in the Rural Life of Virginia”, is- 
sued by the Virginia Council of Religious 
Education, Bridgewater, Virginia. Any 
of our churches desiring copies of this 
bulletin may secure same without cost at 
the above address, 

Dr. E. A. Watkins, the new pastor of 
our church at Lebanon, Indiana, is find- 
ing a fine response with the workers 
there. The church needs some _ better 
pews and some Christian Hymnals; and 
if there is any church that can supply 
that need, please write Rev. E. A. Wat- 
kins, Lebanon, Indiana. 

A CORRECTION: In Dr. Harper’s re- 
view of “American, Church Building of 
Today”, by R. A. Cram, in our October 
Magazine Number, the price should have 
been $16.50 instead of $5.00. The book 
is published by the Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., Inc., and may be secured 
from The Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion. 

We are in receipt of an announcement 
of the Starkey Christian Training School 
at Lakemont, New York, which features 
the reasons for such a school for those 
who desire to prepare to do Christian 
work and have not a college degree. Rev. 
J. N. Dales, the dean of the school, is 
a tireless worker and has added this serv- 
ice of love to his already heavy schedule. 
He will be glad to be in touch with any 
desiring special training for the minis- 


About Folks and Things 


try or for Christian work of any kind, 
with those who have gone beyond the age 
of securing a college education or for any 
other reason are interested in Christian 
training. Address Rev. J. N. Dales, 
Lakemont, New York. 

Members of the New York Eastern 
Christian Conference were invited to 
participate in the fifty-fifth meeting of 
the Hudson River Association of Con- 
gregational Churches and Ministers, 
held at Albany, New York, October 15 
and 16. Dr. A.C. Youmans, of Albany, 
delivered the communion sermon on Tues- 
day afternoon. 

All of our church departments are on 
the fly around the Publishing House 
these days getting out reports and pre- 
paring for the coming General Conven- 
tion, From every indication there will 
be a record attendance at Piqua, and all 
delegates and visitors should be sure to 
plan for their coming and entertainment 
by reading carefully the instructions be- 
ing printed and acting thereon. 

Rev. F. A. Agar, D. D., who for so 
many years has been such a tremendous 
power in developing’ the sense of Chris- 
tian stewardship in the lives of thou- 
sands of Christians of every faith, was 
a recent caller at the Publishing House 
while in the city conferring with Dr. 
Denison and others regarding a great 
church clinic to be held in Dayton later 
on. 

The Afro-Christian Convention will 
be represented in the Genera] Convention 
at Piqua, Ohio, by the following delegates: 
Rev. Charles A. Harris, president of the 
Afro-Christian Convention; Rev. J. A. 
Henderson, president of Franklinton 
Christian College; Rev. F. A. Hargett, 
secretary of the Afro-Christian Conven- 
tion; Rev. S. A. Howell, D. D., Rev. I. D. 
C. Goodson, and Rev. J. A. Handy. 

Our whole brotherhood will rejoice at 
the news that the Southern Christian 
Convention, under the effective and con- 
secrated leadership of its Mission Secre- 
tary, Dr. J. O. Atkinson, more than made 
its goal of $45,000 for missions this year. 
When the final reports were in, more 
than $46,000 had been received during 
the year. This is a great victory and 
we congratulate our Southern brethren 
on its achievement. 


One of the interesting features of the 
General Convention will be the rally of 
young people to be held Saturday after- 
noon and evening, October 26, in the 
Greene Street Methodist Church which 
adjoins our own church in Piqua. The 
program will begin at four o’clock and 
extend through the evening. The rally 
will begin with a program to which young 
people from all over our church will con- 
tribute and during which President F. G. 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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The General Convention 


A session of the General Convention is a significant 
event in the life of our church. Even though 
its actual authority does not approach that of less 
democratically governed bodies, loyalty and confidence 
make it only slightly less dominating. Such a conven- 
tion registers concretely the changing thought and 
changing conditions which make readaptations of pro- 
gram necessary. In this pell-mell age many changes 
oceur within a period of four years. There are changes 
in thinking, changes in emphasis, changes in the needs 
of fields and the methods necessary to reach them. In 
a comparatively short time we have seen revised em- 
phases in religious. education, evangelism, and mission- 
ary administration. It is the peculiar strength of a 
democratic ecclesiastical body that it may revise its 
program as radically and as often as is necessary to 
meet the changing conditions, for 
by precedent or overhead authority, 
which means delay. 

Other purposes of the General Convention are to 
check up on its own progress, take inventory of its 
field and resources, crystallize the lessons of its ex- 
perience into programs, register the thinking of its con- 
stitueney on the great questions of the day, lay bare to 
itself its organic weaknesses, put its whole program of 
operation into balance, enlist new minds and fresh en- 
thusiasms in its officiary, envision greater tasks and 
the way to perform them, seek efficiency through a 
more nearly complete enlistment of its constituency, 
and put itself into a deeper consecration to the will of 
God. : 


E are fortunate in that our conventions do not 

have to concern themselves with tinkering at 
creeds, revising the ‘‘faith’’, or amending statements of 
belief. There will be no threat upon the warmth of our 
fellowship because of differences in theological opinions ; 
no scrambling to elect men with a peculiar bias of think- 
ing; no hostilities, expressed or smothered, between con- 
ser Wahine es and liberals, premillennialists and postmillen- 
nialists, fundamentalists and radicals, or open and closed 
membership advocates. Not that there are not differ- 
ences of opinion, for there are. Each is within his right 
in holding his own opinion. He cannot be held for 
heresy and none will desire to forestall his promotion be- 
eause of such differences. The writer has attended gen- 
eral conventions of the church for the past quarter of a 
century and has never seen even a fissure in a conven- 


it is not governed 
the adjustment of 


tion over such matters. When one observes how sone 
gatherings are embarrassed by these questions he ¢ap 
struggle more heartily with the real problems of build. 
ing the Kingdom of God. 

I1E eclipsing question before the Convention at Piqua 

will be union with the Congregational Churches. 1 
the consummation of this many have looked forward 
yearningly. Its coming seems inevitable. It will be 
comparatively easy to vote for such a union but mor 
difficult to plan the details of it after the vote is taken, 
The really great problem of the Convention will be to 
provide methods which will not permit interest to slacken 
or results to diminish during the period of transition. 
The next few years will be the most difficult of our past 
half-century. Methods must be devised whereby at least 
the status quo will be maintained during the proces 
of complete amalgamation. 

Convention delegates will be favored with a foretaste 
of the delightful fellowship of the future in the presence 
of a large number of representative Congregationalists 
during the Convention. Those who shared this at 
Detroit will welcome its repetition. These personal 
fellowships will greatly aid corporate fellowship. 

HE Piqua Christian Church is doing nobly in its 

provision for entertaining the Convention. This 
church has an enviable record for hospitality to great 
gatherings which will have further confirmation. The 
provision of room and breakfast free to regularly ac- 
credited members of the Convention will be carried out. 
Those attending should match this generosity by saving 
the Entertainment Committee as much trouble as pos 
sib'e. Guests’ preferences for location, roommates, and 
conveniences may well go unmentioned in view of the 
great task which will be upon our church host in these 
busy days. All delegates should come intent upon their 
tasks. They should arrive at the beginning, stay inthe 
Convention while there, and remain through to the end. 
Frequently a temporary absence of one delegate from 
the Convention makes necessary an extended, repetition 
of explanation of pending action. Every question to 
be settled should be approached unselfishly. When 4 


decision is reached, it should then have the endorsement 
and co-operation of all. 

The whole church should go to prayer that the men 
and women who compose the delegate and official body 
of the sure-to-be-historic Piqua Convention may be led 
into the will of God in all things. 
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The Trend of Events 


pducating Tourists 

Time was when tourists visiting the national phenomena 
in the national parks got only the privilege of looking at the 
freaks of nature as they seemed. Now the parks have de- 
yeloped an educational department in connection with the 
parks which provides tourists with guides scientifically 
trained to explain the natural phenomena and so give the 
traveler a liberal scientific education. Some of the greatest 
teachers of the country spend their summers in this work, 
having supplanted the old-fashioned guides. In Yellowstone 
National Park this summer Dr. E. N. Jones, of Baylor Uni- 
yersity, was head of the work. Assisting him were W. B. 
MéDougall of Illinois; Dr. Harry Kelly of Cornell College, 
lowa; Dr. Emmet Bodenberg of Whitman, and others equally 
qualified, assisted by graduate students and instructors from 
all parts of the country. The same thing which went on at 
Yellowstone went on in other national parks. The guides 
took the tourists about the parks and lectured to them around 
the campfires at night. It is now possible to make the vaca- 
tion in our national parks a genuine adventure in education; 
and, instead of going home to marvel at the things seen, one 
may go home with a knowledge of the causes and activities 
of the phenomena, as well as with a knowledge of the flora 
and fauna of the parks. 
Experts Clash 

At the meeting of the Congress of the National Safety 
Council recently, when 7,500 safety experts gathered in New 
Yok to discuss the safety situation and provisions of the 
country, experts clashed on the matter of automobile speed. 
Speaking to the Council, Mr. Paul Hoffman, of South Bend, 
Indiana, insisted that the time would come in ten years 
when, through the skill of highway and automotive engineers, 
aspeed of one hundred miles an hour on the highways would 
be perfectly safe. He insisted that civilization had developed 
in proportion to the growth of speed in its transportation. 
He estimated that the speed of travel had doubled in the 
United States within the past fifteen years and insisted that 
accidents per car had been cut in half in the meantime. Mr. 
Hoffman was followed in the discussion by Dr. Louis Dublin, 
the statistician of the Council, who characterized the previous 
speech as absurd. He declared that thirty-five miles an hour 
was fast enough, and proceeded to show that during the last 
year 27,500 persons had died in automobile accidents in the 
United States, and this figure did not include those injured 
either permanently or temporarily. The National Safety 
Council is concerned with improved safety in every line, and 
Dr. Dublin gave other than automobile death statistics. 
Ninety-six thousand people were killed in accidents in the 
United States last year— 27,500 in automobile accidents 
which led the list, 24,000 in accidents occurring in homes, 
24,000 in industrial accidents, and 20,000 in public places 
other than highways or streets. The automobile toll of 
American life is the largest in history. However, when it is 
recalled that some twenty-four million motor-driven vehicles 
are moving about the country, the total does not have the 
same enormity which might otherwise attach to it. 


A Question of Segregation 

Rev. William §S. Blackshear, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, read a paragraph from his 
church bulletin on Sunday, September 15, which has caused 
something of a furore. He declared that Negro members of 
his church were not desired. His church was white and he 
intended to keep it so, and so preserve the integrity of the 
parish. Immediately ministers began to speak out, for the 
Most part in opposition to his position. The New York World 
editorial commented on the matter by saying that, if the 
church were purely a social organization, it might determine 
such matters for itself, but, if it followed the Carpenter who 


frequently dined with publicans and sinners, then class and 
caste must disappear in the presence of the Lord. However, 
out of all the fine words that meant much or little to those 
who spoke them and who were not facing the problem, there 
came a statement signed by forty-two Protestant: ministers 
representing the younger churchmen. They said: 

What he and his congregation have done openly many of 
us have tended to do subtly, though, perhaps, unconsciously. 
. .. While attention is being fastened upon a single instance, 
we confess a more general guilt and perplexity. If the church 
seriously intends to make her congregations spiritual fellow- 
ships, she must look squarely at this by no means easy 
question of rendering it homelike to folk of various races. 
We, therefore, think it behooves us and our fellow churchmen 
to examine the nature of the religion we claim to be universal, 
to study the situations in our own neighborhoods, and to 
endeavor to create brotherhoods worthy of the name of Christ. 

As we have noted in a previous issue, the matter has been 
turned over for investigation and report by the Commission 
on the Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council. 
No report and no finely worded resolution can settle this 
problem which probes painfully to the very depths of our 
racial prejudices and of our Christianity. It is a matter for 
profound thought and prayer. 


Adult Education Growing 

The figures of the Bureau of Education show a thirty per- 
cent increase in adult education during the last year. During 
1926-1927, two hundred thousand adults attended schools, in 
the next year two hundred and sixty thousand attended 
similar classes. The recent investigations of psychologists 
into the field of adult education have been most encouraging. 
It is found that adults learn as easily as youth with the addi- 
tional advantages of experience in coping with problems. 
This encouraging knowledge is partially responsible for the 
development of adult education. This growth in the attend- 
ance of parents on regular classes has had the effect of 
making them strive harder to keep their children in school, 
and the attendance of children in day schools has corre- 
spondingly increased. These are most encouraging facts to 
those interested in wiping out illiteracy and better preparing 
the people of the nation to cope with the problems of life. 


= 


It is reported that England will undertake to pay the 
Jews for the destruction of life and property in the recent 
clashes between Jews and Arabs around Jerusalem. By a 
mandate granted by the League of Nations, England is 
entrusted with the affairs of Palestine. There seems to be a 
feeling that this responsibility should be relinquished by 
Great Britain. In the British Empire live ninety-one million 
Moslems, or thirty-eight percent of the total number of 
Mohammedans in the world. Mohammedanism ranks third 
among the great religions of the world. The Dutch, French, 
and Russians control vast numbers of Moslems. Mohamme- 
dans are outnumbered by Christians and Confucians. It is 
interesting to note that Christians, Catholics, and Protestants 
together exactly double the number of the next great religion. 


oO 


Colleges and college courses have come in for consider- 
able criticism in recent years; and, approaching the problem 
from somewhat a new angle, President William A. Neilson 
has come to the conclusion that the average college graduate 
loses the last vestige of culture derived from his college 
career by the time he is thirty-five. According to President 
Neilson, cultural disintegration begins about a decade after 
graduation. Dr. Neilson is president of Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, and his alumnae are women who 
should, and probably do, retain their college culture longer 
than do men graduates. 





















































Nore: Mr. Nelson Urban, president of 
the Young People’s Congress of the Chris- 
tian Church, has accepted an appointment 
as a representative of the League of 
Nations Association and attended the 
recent annual session of the League As- 
sembly at Geneva, Switzerland. His re- 
port, here presented, is enlightening. 

S this is being written, the Tenth 

Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions is only in the middle of its work 
here in Geneva, but it has already 
accomplished enough to make it one 
of the most important assemblies ever 
held, if importance is measured by 
progress toward lasting peace. 
last few weeks very 


In the 


World Peace Plans at Geneva 


BY NELSON URBAN 


perience, particularly as next year 
there is to be a reelection of the Judges 
of the Court. The Council of the 
League, therefore, at the request of 
the Assembly, set up a committee of 
twelve jurists who had the advan- 
tage of the assistance of the distin- 
guished American jurist, Mr. Elihu 
Root. 

Just before this Committee of Jurists 
was going to meet, our Secretary of 
State at the time, Mr. Kellogg, sent a 
note suggesting that an exchange of 
views might bring about an agreement 


After making a few minor amend. 
ments, this conference accepted the 
texts and presented them to the As. 
sembly. The Assembly has unapj- 
mously adopted them. 

In order to understand the play 
which was worked out and which 
seems to be much more acceptable to 
us than former plans of like nature, 
let us for a moment consider the his. 
tory of the efforts to gain American 
accession to the World Court Statute 
It will be remembered that in Janv. 
ary, 1926, the Senate, when asked to 
the World 


join 





significant steps have 
been taken to guar- 
antee that the order- 
of the 
Permanent Court of 
International Justice, 
rather than armed 
force, shall be used + 
to settle disputes. 


ly processes 


This movement has 

been proceeding 

along four different 
lines: 

1. The way has been 
paved for Ameri- 
can accession to 
the Statute of the 
World Court. — 

. The Statute of the 
Court has been 
strengthened. 

3. The Optional Clause has been wide- 
ly accepted. 

4. The Assembly plans to incorporate 

the provisions of the Paris Pact in 
the Covenant, thereby outlawing* 





™m 


war in the Constitution of the 
League itself. 
The developments which have 


brought about the need for a revision 
of the Statute of the Court with a view 
toward making it a more permanent 
and authoritative body have been in- 
teresting to follow. In the last few 
years the World Court has been so 
busy and its functions have been so 
much enlarged, that it was felt neces- 
sary that a Committee of Jurists 
should see whether the Statute of the 
Court did not need completion and 
bringing up to date in the light of ex- 
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as to the adhesion of the United States 
and an explanation as to the condi- 
tions which the United States in 1926 
had attached to their adhesion to the 
Statute of the Court. The Council 
therefore asked the jurists to consider 
this question also and the jurists, in- 
cluding Mr. Root, were unanimous in 
agreeing on the proposals which they 
submitted to the Council. In its 
meeting in Madrid in June, the Coun- 
cil accepted these proposals and con- 
vened a diplomatic conference of 
states parties to the Statute of the 
Court to meet in Geneva on Septem- 
ber 4. The conference met with fifty- 
four countries represented, fifty-three 
of them being members of the League, 
and Brazil, a party to the Court 
though not a member of the League. 





Court, formed cer- 
tain reservations, A 
diplomatic confer- 
ence similar to the 
one which just met 
considered these res- 
ervations in Septem- 
der, 1926, and drew 
up a Protocol which 
was expected to 
make possible the 
adhesion of the 
United States, but 
the Protocol was not 
accepted by the 
Senate. On reflection, 
it was found that 
the difference of the 
point of view of the 
United States and 
that of the other 
powers was not really considerable; 
it mainly turned on one point, namely, 
advisory opinions. The United States 
feared that their legitimate interests 
might be disregarded, and on the other 
hand the states parties to the Statute 
of the Court feared that the exercise 
of the United States reservations 
might seriously interfere with the 
work of the League. Both parties feel 
now that these apprehensions are 
groundless. 

The present Protocol gives the 
United States in all matters concerning 
the Court the same position as if we 
were a member of the League with a 
permanent seat on the Council, and we 
can participate both in the Council 
and in the Assembly in the election of 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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BY WARREN 


HE eyes of our brotherhood are 

turning toward Piqua, Ohio, 
ghere the General Convention will 
open its session at two o’clock, Octo- 
ber 22. 

Prof. C. James Velie, music direc- 
wr at Elon College, will conduct the 
Convention music, with Miss Harriet 
Woodruff of the Convention church, 
a the organ. After the devotional 
grvice led by Dr. G. O. Lankford, 
the Secretary and Treasurer, and the 
Home and Foreign Mission, Christian 
Education, Publications, Evangelism 
ad Life Service, and Finance boards 
wil report their work for the tri- 
ennium. 

At the evening session, the Presi- 
dent will give his Convention address 
and the Convention offering will be 
made. 

Wednesday will complete the re- 
ports of the various standing agencies, 
such as the three bureaus—Christian 
Stewardship and Promotion, Social 
Service, and Ministerial Supply; 
Franklinton College, Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board, Aged Ministers’ Home, 
Orphanages, Publications Merger 
Committee, the Afro-Christian Con- 
vention. Fraternal messages will be 
received. The Woman’s Mission 
Board will hold a separate session 
sme of the time. The Christian 
Publishing Association (same dele- 
gates as the Convention) will hold a 
session. The full day will close with 
an address on “Christian Fellowship” 
by Bishop McConnell, President of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 
Thursday will be given over to re- 
ports from committees which have 
been studying our work for months— 
Jubilee Year, Publications, Survey, 
Christian Education, Christian Stew- 
ardship—together with an evening ad- 
dress by Dr. L. E. Smith, on “Financ- 
ing the Kingdom.” 

Friday will be given to the great 
themes of missions and Christian 
union. In the forenoon both the 
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Home and Foreign Mission Commit- 
tees will report; in the afternoon the 
Commission and the Committee on 
Christian Unity will report, and the 
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A Bird's-eye View of the Convention 
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proposed plan of union will be con- 
sidered. At night there will be two 
simultaneous sessions. The Woman’s 
Mission Board program will be held 
in the Methodist Church, where Rev. 
and Mrs. Clark P. Garman, our mis- 
sionaries home on furlough from 
Japan, will be welcomed, and Dr. 
Mary F. Cushman of the American 
Board, a medical missionary to Africa, 
will be the speaker. The men will 
hold a six o’clock banquet with Fred 
B. Smith, moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, 
and President W. A. Harper as speak- 
ers, and Hermon Eldredge presiding 
as toastmaster. 

Saturday forenoon, the Committees 
on Evangelism and Life Service, the 
Church and World Problems will re- 
port; and in the afternoon, the Con- 
vention Communion Service will be 
observed, followed with the Memorial 
Service for our deceased ministers. At 
four o’clock two simultaneous services 
will begin: The Young People’s Rally, 
their meeting continuing through the 
evening. There will be a banquet, 
and all who want to attend it should 
be sending fifty cents to Miss Lucy 
M. Eldredge, C. P. A. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. In the Convention Church, 
The Christian Publishing Association 
will hold its second session. At the 
Young People’s Rally the Convention 
President and Rev. H. S. Hardcastle 
will be among the speakers. In the 
Convention Church, Rev. Alfred W. 
Hurst will speak in the evening to the 
adults on “The Spirit of Modern 
Youth.” 

Sunday will be a day with great 
worship privileges. There will be a 
Sunday School at nine o’clock. The 
morning preacher will be Dr. W. G. 
Sargent, of Providence; the aftérnoon 
speaker, Dr. Edward W. Cross, of 
New York, and the evening preacher 
will be Dr. J. O. Atkinson, of Elon 
College. There will be a splendid 
Christian Endeavor meeting. 

Monday will be an important day 
with reports from the Social Service, 
Organization, Ministerial Relief and 
Pension Committees; the Convention 
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picture; election of officers; and an 
address by the noted Dr. Peter Ainslie 
of Baltimore in the evening on “Union 
by Way of the Cross.” 

Tuesday will be given to vital Con- 
vention business and to the practical 
consideration of plans and programs 
for the future. It will be one of the 
most important days of the Conven- 
tion, 

There will be three devotional pe- 
riods each day and another upper- 
room prayer service each morning at 
eight o’clock and lasting forty-five min- 
utes with a different leader each day. 

The Executive Committee and the 
Interchurch Relations Commission of 
the Congregational Church will hold 
official sessions at Piqua and will have 
a delegation of fraternal messages. 


CoNVENTION INFORMATION 


Piqua is in Ohio, 30 miles north of 
Dayton and 88 miles north of Cin- 
cinnati; 72 miles west of Columbus 
and 500 miles west of Washington, 
D. C.; 38 miles northwest of Spring- 
field; 47 miles south of Lima, 120 
miles south of Toledo and 98 miles 
south of Defiance; 175 miles south- 
west of Akron, 212 miles southwest of 
Cleveland; 600 miles east of Des 
Moines, Iowa; 285 miles southeast of 
Chicago; 385 miles northeast of St. 
Louis and 114 miles northeast of 
Indianapolis. 

Piqua has a population of 20,000. 
It is located in the Miami Valley, sur- 
rounded by an excellent agricultural 
region, The city is an important 
manufacturing center. 


The Convention Church 

The Convention Church is located 
at the corner of Broadway and Greene 
Streets, more than one mile from the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad station, 
where taxis meet all trains; three 
blocks north, three blocks west, and 
one block north from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station; four blocks 
west from the Union Bus station; 
four blocks west and one block north 
from the city square. 

Five words characterize this modest 
appearing structure—plainness, neat- 
ness, compactness, economy, utility. 
The open court between the two build- 
ings leads to the main entrance or 
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family vestibule, from which entrances 
lead to all sections of the plant. Last 
April the Education Unit was dedi- 
cated, the dimensions of which are 
thirty-six feet by one hundred and 
twenty feet. It has three floors. Each 
of the seven departments of the church 
school has its own assembly with sep- 
arate classrooms adjoining. 


Convention Sessions 


All general sessions of the Conven- 
tion will be held in the auditorium 
and the adult assembly combined. 
Quiet and comfort are assured during 
the sessions because each of the nine- 
teen committees will have its private 
meeting room on the top floor of the 
Education Building. The dining room 
is on the ground floor of the Education 
Building, where neither noise nor 
All Convention 
displays will be in the basement of the 
old building. (Special display rooms 
should not be requested.) 


How Guests Will Be Treated 

Upon arrival, enter the family vesti- 
bule between the two buildings on 
Broadway, where you will be greeted 
by the Reception Committee. Guides 
will escort you to the Registration Of- 
fice and to other sections of the build- 
ing; pages and scouts will be at your 
service; automobiles will be waiting 
to convey you to your place of enter- 
tainment. No efforts are being spared 
to make guests feel at home and com- 
fortable. Meals will be served in the 
dining room: Fifty cents for the noon 
meal and thirty-five cents for the eve- 
ning meal. Lunches may be had also 
at evening a la cafeteria. Lodging 
and breakfast will be furnished free 
of cost to accredited members of the 
Convention and to the official delega- 
tion from the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches. Visitors 
will be cared for as far as possible in 
the same way after members are pro- 


vided for. 


fumes will annoy. 


RaILRoaps 

Pennsylvania Railroad trains leave 
Columbus, Ohio, 2:25 a. M., arrive 
Piqua 4:18 a. m.; 4:35 a. m—6:18 a. 
mM. (flag, extra fare); 1:45 p. m.—3:23 
p. M.; 6:00 p. m—8:22 p. m.; 9:30 a. 
m.—11:32 a. m.; 11:45 p. m.—1:42 a. 
m. Leave Chicago, Illinois, 10:45 a. 
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M., arrive Piqua 6:12 p. m.; 10:15 p. 
m.—5:43 a. mM. Leave Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 4:00 a. M., arrive Piqua 9:06 
A. M.; 5:05 p. M.—8:35 p. mM. (flag, 
extra fare); 10:00 ep. m.—1:45 a. m. 
(stops to discharge passengers from 
St. Louis, Missouri, and points be- 
yond). 

Baltimore &§ Ohio Railroad trains 
leave Dayton 8:25 a. M., arrive Piqua 
9:23 a. m.; 1:10 a. m.—2:01 a. M.; 
10:40 a. m.—11:38 a. m.; 2:36 Pp. M.— 
3:28 p. m. Leave Lima, Ohio, 3:05 
A. M., arrive Piqua 4:20 a. m.; 10:43 
A. M.—12:13 p. m.; 3:45 p. m.—4:46 
p. M.; 12:05 p. m.—1:09 Pp. . 


Big Four Railroad trains stop at 
Sidney, twelve miles from Piqua, 
where interurbans and busses leave for 
Piqua about every two hours. 

Interurban Lines—These cars run 
from one to two hours apart from 
Dayton, Lima, and Sidney. They 
connections at Dayton with 
trains and cars from Springfield, Co- 
lumbus, and Cincinnati. 


make 


Busses—lInterstate busses from De- 
troit, Michigan, and from Covington 
and Louisville, Kentucky, and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Local busses arrive 


Why? 


BY REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D., STEWARDSHIP SECRETARY 


Have you thought— 
Wuy 


1. The United Stewardship Council 
of the United States and Canada took 
deliberate action at its last national 
session, as follows: ‘‘It is the con- 
viction of the United Stewardship 
Council that the time is ripe for a 
nation-wide emphasis on Christian 
stewardship, and the Council recom- 
mends that our respective commun- 
ions so plan their programs as unit- 
edly ¢o give this emphasis in 1930- 
31’? 

Wuy 

2. So many of our great Christian 
leaders are writing so many books 
on Christian stewardship for all ages 
and classes; yes, more in the last 
five years than have been written in 
several times that many years pre- 
viously ? 
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from Sidney, Dayton, Greenville, Yj, 
bana and other cities. 
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Hote, AccoMMopaATIONs our 





Hotel Favorite (six blocks from th 
church). Rooms without bath: Op 6. 
guest, $1.50 to $1.75; two guesy bas 
$2.50, $2.75 and $3.00. With bath. § &™ 
One guest, $2.25 to $2.50; two guest § te! 
$4.00, $4.50 and $5.00. All meg 
extra. 1 

Glencoe Hotel (six blocks from th) 
church). No baths. Hot and cof? ' 
running water. One guest, $1.25 t)§ 2 
$1.50; two guests, $2.00 to $2.50; foup 
guests (two beds), $1.00 each chu 
(Pitcher and bowl, no running water) bs 
One guest, $1.00; two guests, $1.50, | ™ 

A number of private rooming house 
will accommodate guests for about 
$1.00 per day or $3.00 per week. 


Please write Rev. Raymond G, 
Clark, Piqua, Ohio, whether you ar§ ™ 
coming by train or auto; whether you} ™ 
plan to stay throughout the Conver th 
tion; whether you are an official dele. di 
gate or a visitor. Give all the possible § ™ 
information in your letter so it wilf ™ 
not be necessary to write you. Ifyou} ™ 
plan to go to a hotel at your own er th 
pense, write it. : 

d 
tl 
Wuy b 

3. Our own General Board in it} ° 
last session officially called upon the . 
presidents of our educational instit- 
tions, our denominational secretaries 
and officers, our conference officials 
and our local church official boards 
to make a careful and thorough study ; 
of several real stewardship books this 
fall? 

Wy : 

4. Some dozen denominations have} 

( 


set 1930 to be their ‘‘stewardship 
year’’, when stewardship shall have 
the major emphasis of their churth 
program in all departments immedi- 
ately following their celebration o 
the nineteen hundred anniversary of 
Christ’s last year of ministry 
earth? 












Wuy 
5. The International Lesson Com 
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nittee has just placed very definite 
gad frequent stewardship lessons in 
our church school curriculum ? 
Way 
6. The United Stewardship Council 
has urgently requested all theological 
gminaries to place the subject in 
their curricula ? 
Wuy 

7, The Christian Church, with other 
jenominations of vision, has set aside 
avery definite time in the yearly 
program beginning on the very first 
day of November, when the whole 
church, young and old, men and 
women, shall make this subject a 
very definite study and teaching ? 

It is— 

BECAUSE 

1. They have come to believe with 
a deep conviction that there is 
wrapped up in this stewardship mes- 
sage many of the deepest things in 
the life of the church and of its in- 
dividual members; that it is not pri- 
marily a method of raising money, 
nor is its first purpose that of secur- 
ing funds for church enterprises, 
though it involves these or it would 
not be stewardship ; but it is a matter 
of spiritual life and power. 


BECAUSE 
2. It is a necessary element in the 
development of the spiritual life of 
the church’s members. Christ must 
be Master of all of one’s life, 6r none 
of it, for life is a unit and involves 
all one is and has—personality and 
possessions, purse and life. One’s 
safe deposit box in the bank is under 
the same supreme control as one’s 
head, heart, and soul. The division 
of life into spiritual and secular areas 
has caused the spiritual wreckage of 
multitudes of lives of professed Chris- 
tians. A high level of spiritual power 
cannot be attained while great areas 
of life are not placed under Christ’s 
control. 
BECAUSE 


3. The life of the local church ean- 
not be reasonably developed without 
this message being understood, be- 





y on 


lieved, and practiced by its member- 
ship. Only a few feel a personal re- 
sponsibility to give any worth-while 
time, money, thought, and energy to 
the development of the real life of the 
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church. Thousands have an attivude 
of ‘‘How little of these may I con- 
tribute and get by?’’ The teaching 
of Christian stewardship is essential 
for the better methods in church work, 
for larger efficiency in program, as 
well as for deeper spiritual life. Stew- 
ardship has a spiritual dynamic se- 
cured from no other source. Giving 
is worship, not primarily a matter of 
paying a echurech’s bills. Steward- 
ship is a high eall to place God and 
the Kingdom first in life. 
BECAUSE 

4. It is earnestly believed that there 

will be no general or widespread re- 
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WHEN I HAVE TIME 


HEN I have time, so many things I'll 
do, 
To make life happier and more fair 
For those whose lives are crowded now 
with care; 
I'll help to lift them from their low despair, 
hen I have time. 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 
Shall know no more these weary, toiling 
days, 
I'll lead her feet in pleasant paths always, 
And cheer her heart with words of sweet- 
est praise— 
When I have time. 


When you have time, the friend you hold 
so dear 
May be beyond the reach of all your sweet 
intent: 
May never know that you so kindly meant 
To fill her life with sweet content, 
When you had time. 
Now is the time! Ah, friend, no longer 
wait 
To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer 
To those around, whose lives are now so 
drear, 
They may not need you in the coming 
year— 
Now is the time. 
—NMedical Missionary Recorder. 
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vival until the stewardship note is in- 
corporated in the actual life of the 
church. When God’s people become 
careless, wander from him, lose his 
presence and power, he directs them 
to return by way first of property, 
their use of things, their payment of 
the tithe and offerings. The United 
States is rich beyond computation. 
Never has any people ever had so 
much property. Things have been 
piled in the forefront of our lives, 
but it must ever be the preacher, and 
not the promoter, who calls men to 
be rich. 


81l 





BECAUSE 


5. Of the tremendous need for the 
re-enlistment of the present inactive 
members in the church. This is one 
of your most difficult problems. So 
many will not give or do, attend or ac- 
cept responsibility. The stewardship 
message and practice in a church will 
re-enlist a larger percentage of the in- 
active members in service than all 
other agencies combined. ‘‘Where a 
man’s treasure is, there will his heart 
be also’’, said Jesus. Your non-pay- 
ing members are your non-attending 
members. Failure to train the home 
and chureh in regular, systematie, 
proportionate giving as an act of 
worship is the principal cause for the 
inactive lists. 

BECAUSE 

6. Even a small proportion of real 
stewards in a church will invariably 
put a needed morale, spirit, esprit de 
corps in a church. Stewards are your 
stand-bys; they can be counted on for 
money and interest. Stewards will 
put a new tone in a congregation. 
There will be contentment and spirit- 
ual joy. They drive worry, retrench- 
ment, and petty subterfuges from a 
church. 

BECAUSE 


~ 


7. Of the tremendous world-wide 
need, the doors open to the church. 
Ts not this the day of the church’s 
visitation ! Opportunities never known 
before are today within our grasp. 
We have the men and money to meet 
the challenges of Christ and of his 
world. Our resources offer ample pro- 
vision if the chureh can be brought 
to recognize her stewardship of life, 
leadership, and money, and use them 
in the channels of the Kingdom. The 
stewardship message and practice are 
as imperative as the Christian phi- 
losophy of life. They are a spiritual 
dynamie that will bring untold bless- 
ings to your chureh and to yourself, 
personally. 

These are some of the reasons why 
every pastor, local church, and official 
are called upon to observe November 
and December with a real stewardship 
program of sermons, church classes, 
Sunday School classes, reading con- 
tests, study of literature, pageants, 
ete. 
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Enrichment — 
Time: Autumn, 29 A. D. 
Place: Jerusalem — the Temple 
grounds. 
Persons: Pharisees—a curious crowd. 
Record: John 8:31-59. 
The Master Teacher is still in thé 
Temple grounds surrounded by the 
Pharisees and a curious crowd. His 


teaching has made its way in the minds 
of many of them and the Pharisees are 
becoming alarmed lest he wrest their 
following from them. The record says 
that “many believed on him,” but Jesus 
knew how shallow was that belief and 
he turns to them and says: “If you 
continue in my work, you shall be my 
real disciples and you will know the real 
truth, and that truth shall make you 
free.” 

These words caused a stir in the crowd 
and a protest which was voiced in an 
angry reply, for if there was one thing 
that the Jew prided himself on, it was 
that he was a free man. He would not 
acknowledge his slavery to a nation even 
after his country was overwhelmed and 
Rome, who ruled him, was never owned 
by him as master. So they indignantly 
reply: “We are Abraham’s seed, and we 
were never in slavery to any man. What 
do you mean by saying that we shall be 
free?” 

Jesus replies: “Sin is the real slavery. 
Whosoever commits sin is a servant of 
sin, and a servant is always a member 
of the household, as the Son is. If the 
Son shall make you free, you shall be 
free indeed. I know that you are chil- 
dren of Abraham by the flesh, but Abra- 
ham would not seek to kill me as you 
have it in your heart to do. Ye are of 
your father and I am of my Father.” 

“We have not been unlawfully born. 
We have one Father, even God.” 

“If God were your Father, you would 
love me, for I came from him. I came 
because he sent me to you. Do you not 
understand what I mean? Plainly, then, 
you are of your father, the devil, and 
you follow after him. He was a murderer 
from the first and he never had any 
truth in him. He is a liar and the 
father of all liars. Which of you can 
prove that what I say is not true? And, 
if what I say is true, why do you not 
believe? If ye were children of God, 
you would hear the truth; but you are 
not of God.” 

This plain talk incensed the Jews and 
they had murder in their hearts because 
of what he had said. He had accused 
them before the common people in the 
Temple courts and they must answer 
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The Truth Shall Make You Free 


Following Our Master’s Last Year of Earthly Ministry 
OUR JUBILEE YEAR — 


Extension 


back or the crowds would laugh them 
out of court, and so they (having no 
arguments to meet his plain speech) be- 
gin to call him names: “You are a 
Samaritan and have a devil,’ they 
charge. 

Jesus replies: “I have not a devil; 
but I honor my Father, and ye dishonor 
me. I am not seeking my own glory, 
but the glory of the Father. Let me tell 





JUBILEE YEAR NEWS 
FROM THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Young People’s Congress of 
the Miami Ohio Christian Confer- 
ence has planned a Jubilee Year 
Gift of $1,000 to be given volunta- 
rily by the young people of the con- 
ferences and to be divided as fol- 
lows: 
$340 to the work of Miss Angie 
Crew in Japan. 

$250 to Franklinton Christian Col- 
lege, North Carolina. 

$250 to Defiance College, Ohio. 

$160 Congress expense and special 
service. 

Also: The conference has voted 
to inaugurate a campaign for 500 
subscriptions to The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty. 

Also: A goal of every church in 
Miami Ohio Conference represent- 
ed in the Defiance Summer School 
in 1930, 

Local Goals: 

a. 75% of the young people at- 
tending church services. 

b. All young people contributing 
to the local church. 

c. Young people co-operating in 
the evangelistic program of their 
church. 

d. Young people co-operating in 
the mission program of the local 
church, 

e. An active young people’s or- 
ganization in each church. 











you truly that he that keepeth my say- 
ing shall never die.” 


At this they hooted at Jesus and cried: 
“Now, we know for sure that you have a 
devil. Abraham is dead and all the 
prophets are dead and you say that if 
we accept you and follow you we will 
never die. Are you greater than Abra- 
ham? Who do you make yourself to be?” 

“If I honor myself, my honor is noth- 
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ing, but it is the Father that honors ne 
and gives me this power. You say that 
he is your God. Yet, you do not know 
him. I know him. If I should say that 
I did not know him, I would make Iny: 
self a liar like yourselves. I know him 
and follow him. Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day and he say jt 
and was glad.” 





“You are not fifty years old,” they re 
tort, “and you claim to have seen Abra | ! 
ham, who died thousands of years ago,” 


Jesus replies, “Truly, I was before 
Abraham.” 


This reply was too much for the now 
infuriated mob and they take up stones 
to kill him for his presumption. But he | i 
escaped from them and passed through 
the crowd out of the Temple gates and 
out of their sight and reach. 


It had been a hard day. From the 
early morning until now he had faced a 
hostile crowd with murder in its heart, 
The only excuse the leaders wanted was 
a slip in his teaching. His claims were 
staggering, but somehow they had a 
sense of reality about them and he 
seemed to “teach with authority,” and 
the people began to hang on his words. 
If it had been popularity that he wanted, 
he could have had the crowd with him 
at any time, but he was not after popu- 
larity or present advantage. He was 
Seeking to give them truth. 


ioe hk a tn oe 


No one knew better than he the out § f 
come of such a course. He knew that 
truth would make enemies and that these 
enemies would be satisfied with nothing i 
less than the life of one who faced them — " 
with the unpleasant truths which he t 
gave them. But he never faltered. It — y 
was his. Father’s will that he should give ] 
them this naked truth at the cost of his 
life. The hour to do this was at hand, 
and he was true to his task. Truth to 
him is greater than life; and he not — ¥ 
only taught it, be he lived it and died § te 
for it that we might have it. tt 


But beyond and through truth was § p 
freedom. Ignorance and evil bind and § ¢ 
kill, but truth and goodness give life it 
This was the truth he offered them and \ 
which he offers us. It is deathless and 
it is wrapped up in him who is the way 
and the truth and the life. ye 


PRAYER 


O Thou, who art the Way, help us to A 
follow thee in the path thou hast marked 

















out for us to come. O thou, who art the al 
Truth, help us that our understanding § be 
may be opened and that the light ¢§ m 
God's honest truth may penetrate ani® 
free our minds. O thou, who art the 

Life, grant that we may have thy gift of 6 
life more abundant by following in tt — ™ 
way which leads to the larger life inf sh 
thee and thus may we glorify thee for ® in 





ever. Amen. 
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IRST of all, let us make it perfectly plain that the 

plan of union endorsed by the Congregational Church 
at Detroit and to be voted upon by the Christian Church 
at Piqua in October contemplates a real union and not 
merely a swallowing up of one by the other. Our Con- 
gregational brethren, whose work is far larger and 
stronger than ours, have been very careful to see to it 
that in the interests of future possible mergers of other 
groups, this initial attempt should be a real union. On 
this point there is no question. 

In the light of this, then, the merger means the enter- 
ing into a fellowship of world service with our Congre- 
gational brethren in such a way that we shall be mutu- 
ally benefited and inspired. Each of the present groups 
wil in time lose its identity and become part of the 
larger group which will take over the support and direc- 
tion of all the work abroad now administered by the 
two churches separately. On the new Foreign Mission 
Board to be thus formed the Christian Church will have 
adequate proportionate representation during the two or 
three years of the transition period, and after that we 
confidently hope that the present identity of the two bodies 
will be so completely lost sight of that we shall not need 
to concern ourselves as to whether elected represent- 
atives happened to have come originally from the Con- 
gregational or Christian Churches. We want to forget 
these former denominational lines as rapidly as we can 
for the sake of the fuller fellowship that is bound to come 
ina genuine union. 

From the standpoint of the work on the foreign field 
it should be said that our Porto Rico activities will be 
tuned over to the American Missionary Association, 
which has charge of the present home mission work of 
the Congregational Church and upon which in the new 
organization we will also have proper representation as 
indicated above. It is quite natural that our Porto Rico 
work should be turned over to the organization adminis- 
tering home mission activities, for the island is part of 
the United States and this is purely a home mission enter- 
prise. In most other denominations it has long been 
considered such. Of course, during the transition period, 
it will be only fair and proper for our present Foreign 
Mission Department to raise the necessary funds to 
finance this work, and we expect to do this for the next 
year or two until complete adjustment can be made. 


In Japan, which is the only other work handled by 
our Foreign Department, both our mission and Japanese 
church and those of the Congregational Church have 
already voted to unite their forces. Articles of agreement 
between them have already been adopted and they are 
moving steadily toward union with strong indications that 
it will be practically consummated within the next year 
% so at most. This will mean that almost immediately 
our churches in Japan will be pointed toward a far larger 
share in the administration of their own affairs and also 
i time to much greater self-support than at present. For 


The Merger and Our Foreign Mission Work 


AN EDITORIAL BY WILSON P. MINTON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





many years the American Board, which is the foreign 
mission agency of the Congregational Churches in Amer- 
ica, has been leading out in the matter of bringing national 
churches to independent action. The policies under which 
they have been working are perhaps the most progressive 
and far-sighted to be found anywhere. They are un- 
doubtedly the most sound and the most constructive that 
can be employed in the effort to bring the national church 
to self-expression as speedily as possible. The writer 
rejoices in the remarkable advance of the Japanese 
churches working with the American Board and is happy 
that our own churches are to have the benefit of these 
sister churches coming from the successful employment of 
tested policies over many years of service. 

There will be many adjustments to be made, for we 
are far behind our brethren in many of these activities, 
but the Japanese and missionaries of both churches have 
faced this and they believe that in the spirit of Christ 
and in the desire for genuine union these difficulties can 
in time be smoothed out. Among other things, it will 
undoubtedly mean that we shall turn over to the new 
Japanese united church all the property we now hold in 
Japan, with the exception of mission homes, just as the 
American Board has long since done with its property. 
And why should we not do this if we are really in earnest 
in our effort to build up a strong indigenous church in 
Japan? Here, too, as in the homeland, our Japanese 
churches will receive proper representation until denomi- 
national lines have been so completely wiped out that 
such representation is no longer necessary. 


As for the churches here at home, this merger offers 
us the greatest challenge we have ever faced to 
“lengthen our cords and strengthen our stakes” in foreign 
mission service. Let no one think that this is a good way 
to let down in such activity. It means the acceptance by 
us of larger responsibilities and larger challenges in the 
foreign field, and we would not have it otherwise. In no 
other phase of our work as a church will there be greater 
opportunity for us to show earnestness and devotion and 
willingness to sacrifice for the cause than in the field of 
foreign missions. Among other things, it will open to us 
almost immediately the opportunity to share in the work 
of Christ in a dozen different foreign lands where now we 
are sharing in the work of only two—and one of these 
really a home mission field. Surely we could ask for no 
greater challenge than that. And to be able to share in 
work so far advanced in achievements and with such 
splendid prospects for the future only adds to the zest 
with which we contemplate the union. It will be a joy 
indeed to know that we are sharing in missionary service 
in not only Japan, but China, India, Africa, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, and a half dozen other foreign countries. 

Tentative plans have already been worked out which, 
if approved after the adoption of the merger plans at 
Piqua, may make it possible for our present Christian 
churches to begin this very next year to share in the 
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missionary work of all the countries above mentioned and 
without in any way injuring the work we are at present 
doing. We cannot go into details here, as the plans must 
of necessity be only tentative and cannot be presented 
as official until finally approved following the Piqua 
meeting; but, assuming that all this will come to pass, 
in due time the present Christian churches will take over 
the support of a certain share of work in these other and 
new fields (for us) while the present Congregational 
churches will assume a corresponding share, dollar for 
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dollar, in our present work in Japan. By such a plan th 
vision and the scope of service of our Christian churches 
will be immediately enlarged in a magnificent way, 
In contemplating such a merger, we do not minimig 
the problems to be faced and the difficulties to be over. 
come; but the inspiration of the thing in the light of 
our Master’s prayer for the oneness of his people, anj 
the challenge of the thing to genuine faith and servig 
compel us to attempt it. If it is right, and we thoroughly 
believe it is, then no difficulty is big enough to stop it, 
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Five-year Revival Movement 


INAUGURATED BY THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF CHINA 


T its seventh annual meeting held 

in Hangchow in May of this year 
the National Christian Council was 
for the first time directly representa- 
tive in the main, of church bodies in 
China. About seventy-two percent of 
China’s Protestants (317,000) were, 
of their own choice, represented 
therein. Among the new bodies rep- 
resented were the General Assembly 
of the Lutherans and a branch or two 
of the Southern Baptists, representa- 
tives of these latter being present be- 
eause of the action by church bodies 
—not missions. Missions, in fact, were 
not represented in this Council direct- 
ly, though about one-third of the del- 
egates were missionaries elected main- 
ly by their respective church bodies. 


This directly representative charac- 
ter of the Council naturally changed 
somewhat the character of its member- 
ship. Heretofore its members have 
been mainly selected by itself and 
have comprised a majority of the 
more modern-trained Chinese workers 
and administrators. The delegates 
might be roughly divided into three 
groups: First, administrators, per- 
haps about thirty percent; second, 
educationalists and specialists, a rath- 
er small percent; and third, church 
and evangelistic workers, these latter 
being in the majority. Very few lay- 
men were present in this meeting. 
Those present, therefore, represented 
the leadership of the Christian Move- 
ment as it actually is; about forty 
percent of them were ordained men. 
The proportion of modern-trained 
men and educationalists was smaller 
than heretofore and that of men of 
an older type of training and en- 


gaged in church work as such much 
larger. The presence of this latter 
type of leader put a new element into 
the Council, or rather made vocal and 
articulate the element which, while 
represented in the National Confer- 
ence of 1922, was not then sufficiently 
vocal and articulate. In short, this 
Council meeting was able to speak for 
the Church as it is. 

Missionaries in these national gath- 
erings are learning the grace of lis- 
tening. The major part of the speak- 
ing therein was done by Chinese. 
Their feeling that the Church and the 
Council are theirs was seen in the de- 
termination that hereafter all Council. 
documents must go first into Chinese 
and be translated into whatever lan- 
guage is necessary afterwards. This 
is the proper reversion of what was 
for years the practice in these national 
gatherings. 

The new constitution, adopted pro- 
visionally in this meeting, provides 
for a biennial meeting of which the 
membership will be composed of ap- 
proximately sixty-five percent directly 
elected by church bodies and roughly 
proportionate to their membership. 
(There are now twenty-three church 
bodies, including the Church of 
Christ in China and others which 
bring together a number of churches. ) 
In addition, national organizations, 
such as the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. 
A., the China Christian Educational 
Association, the Council on Higher 
Education, the medical and philan- 
thropic work, Christian Literature So- 
cieties, the China Sunday School Un- 
ion, and Bible Societies, have repre- 
sentation not to exceed twenty percent 


of the total; and with a view to secur. 
ing the help of those who are about 
to make specific contributions, and ty 
see that all interests are represented, 
the Executive Committee was empov. 
ered to co-opt members up to fifteen 
percent of the total membership 
which is now about one hundred and 
twenty-five. 


_The annual meeting was preceded 
by five regional retreat conferences 
held at Mukden, Peiping, Canton, 
Hankow, and Shanghai, and a special 
conference at Shanghai on Christian 
Literature. Dr. Mott and a number 
of the National Christian Council se. 
retaries, and more than half of th 
delegates had been present at one or 
another of these conferences. 


All the regional conferences passe 
votes in favor of the Forward Eva. 
gelistic Movement. The Commission 
report defined the twofold objective d 
this movement as follows: 


1. The cultivation among Christian 
of a deeper knowledge of Christ, of 1 
more intimate fellowship with him, ani 
of a more courageous following of him 
in all the relationships of life. 


2. The carrying out of a vigorot 
evangelistic program in the hope thi 
within the next five years the number d 
Christians will at least be doubled. 

Dr. Mott followed with a stirrim 
speech, in which he said that large aul 
difficult undertakings call forth “le 
tent energies and drive one back tt 
God’’. He said that he had learned 
‘to distrust any plan that is not it 
possible’, that we must, therefor, 
‘‘gird up the loins of our minds, li} 
a mine of prayer, and go forward’ 
The Council, by a unanimous ris 
vote, expressed its hearty approval @ 
the campaign and then spent a peri 
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in prayer that its objectives might be 
realized. 

Dr. Cheng Ching Yi is being asked 
to give full time to this campaign, and 
all of the National Christian Council 
seretaries and committees are asked 
to organize their work around it as a 
central objective. Other workers are 
to be secured, literature prepared and 
translated, and a standing committee 
to be organized which shall be its in- 
spirational center and correlating 
agency for the nation. It will sound 
acall to prayer and make every effort 
to enlist the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the churches. 

The Council, under the leadership 
of a commission specially appointed 
on the subject, grappled seriously 
with the problems of the production 
and distribution of Christian litera- 
ture. It was voted to organize a 
sanding committee to correlate the 
eforts of existing organizations that 
will have a budget sufficient to enable 
it to meet the need for the publica- 
tim of Christian literature of wide 
variety. After an extended discussion, 
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the following creative vote 


passed : 


Resolved, that the National Christian 
Council place on record its conviction of 
the great importance and urgent need of 
a literature agency, under the direct 
control of Chinese Christian leaders, and 
that this organization should have com- 
plete freedom to develop its own type of 
service to the cause of Christian litera- 
ture in China. Such an enterprise would 
require hearty support from the Chris- 
tian Movement in China and from Chris- 
tian friends abroad; while, in order to 
insure success, financial provision should 
be made on a ten-year basis. In view of 
conditions in China at this hour, and the 
urgent demand for Christian literature, 
such financial assistance would have to 
come, for the time being, largely from 
abroad. 


was 


The motto of this meeting of the 
Council, ‘‘O, Lord, revive thy church, 
beginning from me’’, was inscribed in 
large Chinese characters and hung 
over the platform of the hall where 
the Council met. The one hundred 
and thirty-eight delegates came from 
forty-one cities in thirteen provinces. 
To each delegate the five-year pro- 
gram of evangelistic effort stands for 
the supreme desire and need of the 
Chinese Church ‘today. 


Congregationalists Attain Objective in China 


HE complete transfer of all work 
and property of the North China 
Mission of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
into Chinese control is announced by 
Rey. Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, secretary 
of the board. This transfer is said to 
give full recognition to the national- 
istic aspirations expressed by the 
Chinese Christians of the North China 
Mission in May when their representa- 
tives drafted a constitution for an in- 
digenous or purely Chinese church or- 
ganization. 

The American Board is the foreign 
mission agency of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States. The 
churches of the North China Mission, 
through their new constitution, have 
established their own independent 
eelesiastical organization under the 
name of ‘‘The Promotional Board of 
the Chinese Congregational Churches 
of North China’’. This board wil! eon- 
trol, either through gift or loan, all 
Property of the American Board in 
North China except the residences of 
the missionaries. The missionaries 


themselves will be loaned by the 
American Board and will be entirely 
responsible to the Chinese Board. 
According to Rev. Dr. C. Y. Cheng, 
of Shanghai, who is now in Boston, 
the American Board is the first mis- 
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sionary organization to place the en- 
tire responsibility and control of its 
Chinese work and property in Chinese 
hands. Rev. Dr. Cheng is general 
secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China, moderator of the 
Chureh of Christ in China, and a 
member of the International Mission- 
ary Council. 

The new relationship between the 
churches of the North China Board 
and the American Board and the 
churches it represents in the United 
States is indicated in the constitution 
of the Chinese Board: 


This board is directly responsible to the 
Congregational Churches of North China 
in the conduct of a missionary program 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God in China. However, this Board rec- 
ognizes a stewardship on behalf of the 
American Board in administration of 
property, funds, and personnel granted 
or loaned by the American Board for the 
purpose for which this Promotional 
Board is established. 

While this Promotional Board now re- 
lies largely upon support of its work by 
Christians in America, it looks forward 
to the day and seeks to encourage an in- 
creasing support of the missionary work 
in China from the Congregational 
Churches of North China. 


The missionaries under their new 
status are to serve on a basis of com- 
plete equality with their Chinese as- 
sociates. They are expected to be- 
come members of a local Chinese 
chureh and will receive their assign- 
ments from the Chinese Board. -All 
questions ‘of location, transfer, fur- 
lough, and resignation are to be set- 











Meguro Christian Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan, March, 1929. Note the diplomas 

held by the members of the graduating class. Mrs. G. Sano and Miss Suzuki are 

the teachers, Rev. G. Sano (standing with Mrs. Sano to the left) is pastor, and 
Rev. C. P. Garman (to the right) is principal. 
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tled by the Chinese Board in consulta- 
tion with the missionary concerned. 
The missionaries are to receive their 
first appointments to China and to re- 
turn after a furlough only upon invi- 
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tation from the Chinese Board. Their 
direct allegiance while in China is to 
be to the Chinese churches, beeause 
experience teaches ‘‘the importance of 
avoiding dual control’’. 


A New Missionary at Ft. Apache 


N the morning of September 2 there 
started from Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, a fair young maiden on the Jong 
trail that leads to the hunting grounds 
of the Navajos across rivers and plains, 
and deserts with their burning sands. 


While the journey is greatly shortened: 


because of better modes of travel, yet the 
sun shines just as hot and the sands are 
just as dry as when the first white men 
treked their way across the deserts and 
laid out the route of the Apache Trail. 
It is no easy journey, but the changing 
panorama of the deserts, hills, and moun- 
tains breaks the monotony of the journey 
to some extent at least. 

This young maiden is Miss Anna Gra- 
ham Rowland, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Rowland, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. She is a graduate of Elon College 
and has completed her work in Bosten 
University School of Religious Education 
for her Master’s Degree. Her experience 
and training fit her well for the new 
work she is undertaking and we feel that 
she is a worthy successor of the two 
splendid workers who have served in this 
field before. 

Concerning her, Miss Lucy M. Eldredge 
writes: 

From the ranks of the young people of 
our church, another comes to claim a 
share in missionary service. As a child, 
she lived in a home with a missionary 
spirit, for her father was a pastor and 
her mother a leader among the mission- 
ary women of our church. In her teens, 
she was fired with missionary desires, 
and has been intensely interested in the 
work among the Indian boys and girls at 
Fort Apache for many years. In college 
and university, she was marked by her 
real scholarship, her friendly spirit, and 
her earnest love for the highest in life. 
She goes to Fort Apache to serve the 
boys and girls there for the Christian 
Church, with a heart filled with love for 
them, a vivacious and enthusiastic spirit 
which will carry her by obstacles in the 
work, and an earnest desire to serve 
which will make her a real teacher of re- 
ligion there. 

This new missionary of ours is Graham 
Rowland. She leaves for Fort Apache 
gladly, fur a great dream is coming true 
in her own life. Her friends see her go 
with confidence that she will become a 
friendly and helpful teacher of religion 
for Indian boys and girls, and a worker 
of whom her home and college and 
church may be proud. She goes to the 
West-land with an adventurous spirit. 
Hers is a true “Adventure in Friendship” 
—a friendship with boys and girls, and 
a friendship with Jesus Christ whom she 


goes to share. She will do her part in 
making this adventure a success, and our 
friendly interest and support must go 
with her. 


Miss ROWLAND’s First LETTER 


om FRIENDS: 

Yes, I’m really out here at Fort 
Apache at last. I have to pinch myself 
sometimes to see if it is really true. 
And honest! It’s just as wonderful and 
just as beautiful as Miss Howsare and 
Miss Kniffen pictured it. They didn’t 
exaggerate a bit. 

It doesn’t seem possible that two 
weeks ago today I left home. What a 
lot of changes have been made in my 
life since then. After three days and 
nights on the train, which were awfully 
dirty and hot, and yet very nice because 
of the interesting people I met, I ar- 
rived at Holbrook, Arizona. From there 
I had to come about one hundred miles 
in a car. That was a beautiful drive, I 
think—-you see I was too excited then to 
notice. 

Talking of this drive reminds me of 


what one of my little Sunday School 
boys at Greensboro said. When his. 
Missionary 


This issue will reach you just before 
the Piqua Convention. We hope we 
shall meet many of you there. Come 
to the home and foreign mission booths 
and to that of the Woman’s Mission 
Board and make yourself known. These 
will be busy days, of course, for every 
general secretary, but we shall be glad 
to clasp your hand and chat a minute 
as opportunity affords. Let’s get aw 
quainted. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Garman are now 
located for their furlough at 50 West 
Third Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. Both 
Margaret and Elizabeth are with them 
and studying at Ohio State University, 
and Phillips is in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity at Cleveland. While Mrs. Gar- 
man will not be able to take any speak- 
ing engagements until after Christmas, 
Brother Garman will be glad to accept 
as many appointments as conditions will 
permit. We hope that all of our 
churches will remember that in extend- 
ing him an invitation to your church 


it is always understood that his ex- 
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mother told him that I’d be such a long 
ways from a railroad when I came out 
to Fort Apache, Bob said: “Mothe 
when Graham comes back, she'll be 
scared to death to hear the train blov, 
won’t she?” Perhaps I will. 

I don’t know how to tell you about my 
first impressions of the Fort. Yoy Can 
see it quite a ways off as you approach 
and you feel—or at least I did—as if 
you are passing it, when you turn and 
go down a hill and over the river ang 
up the hill again, and there you are at 
Fort Apache. I will not try to describe 
it—I will send you a picture soon. 

The first Sunday I was here we had 
Sunday School and that afternoon one of 
the teachers and I hiked over to a little 
Apache village. There were the Indian 
tepees I had always heard about, women 
carrying their babies on their backs, and 
an old woman sitting in her doorway 
weaving a basket—so picturesque in 
way, and yet so pitiful because of the 
awful dirt and filth. They were very 
friendly, especially the men, though very 
curious. 

These people have won a big place ip 
my heart, and my sincere desire is to 
help them to a higher plane of living by 
showing them our Christ and by helping 
them to live like him. It is a big task 
and, friends back home, it will take your 
thoughts and your prayers as well as 
my efforts out here. Remember Fort 
Apache. 






Sincerely, 
GRAHAM Rowlann. 
Fort Apache. Arizona. 


Messages 


penses will be met. This is the only 
way the Foreign Mission Department 
has of securing the necessary funds to 
send Mr. Garman and any other mis 
sionaries on furlough out among the 
churches and we shall appreciate your 
co-operation in this regard. The Gar- 
mans and Rev. Kitano will be at the 
Convention as announced in _ last 
month’s Magazine Number. 


One of the most encouraging features 
of the various conference programs of 
sessions recently held and which have 
come to our attention was the splendid 
place given to the consideration of home 
and foreign missions. It will be & 
great day for our church when these 
vital phases of Christian work are given 
their proper place in all of our local 
congregations. 












Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
an editorial by the Foreign Mission 
Secretary telling something of what will 
happen to the work of that department 
when the merger is finally effected. 
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Great opportunities such as we have 
never known are before us in this new 
venture of faith. 





May we remind the women of our 
missionary societies that our workers in 
Porto Rico can still use practically un- 
limited quantities of clothes. Only the 
best of used material should be sent 
and it should be light weight for trop- 
ical wear. Many societies put in a good 
supply of entirely new garments. In 
many cases the Porto Ricans prefer to 
pay a small amount for these garments 
rather than accept them as charity, and 
this is good for them, while at the same 
time it enables the missionaries to pro- 
yide additional equipment for the work. 
Send your garments to either Mrs. D. 
Pp, Barrett, 37 Concordia Street, Ponce, 
Porto Rico, or Miss Victoria Adams, 
Box 423, Ponce, Porto Rico, either of 
whom can be depended upon to ac- 
knowledge receipt and to use everything 
that is usable in genuine missionary 
fashion. 





Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, the fore- 
most missionary among Moslems, and 
editor of The Moslem World, becomes 
Professor of the History of Religious 
and Christian Missions at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian). 
The members of the Christian Church 
who attended the General Convention at 
Urbana three years ago will remember 
the splendid address given by Dr. 
Zwemer at that time. 





The National Christian Council of 
the Philippine Islands, which has come 
into being this year, has elected Rev. 
E. K. Higdon as its Executive Secretary 
on part time. Mr. Higdon, who has 
been a missionary representing the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, is now on his way to 
the United States. The new Council in- 
cludes in its membership the following 
organizations: The United Evangelical 
Church of the Philippine Islands, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Disciples, 
the Union Church of Manila, the W. C. 
T. U., the American Bible Society, the 
Philippine Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. Our own church will find an 
increasing interest in the work in the 
Philippines because of the recent as- 
signment of Dr. and Mrs. M. J. W. 
White to that field by the American 
Board of the Congregational Church. 
The study books for this year are also 
on the Philippines. 


The fall conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which are just now 
beginning, will all be voting upon the 
Proposal submitted by the last General 
Conference of the church, which would 
sive authority to the younger churches 
on the mission field to select bishops 
for themselves. This fundamental 
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change in Methodist polity has been 
proposed in order to provide for a 
larger measure of local self-government, 
in line with the aspirations of the 
various racial and national graups. 
The spring conferences have already 
approved the proposal by a nearly nine- 
tenths’ majority. 





We have just received from one of 
our pastors a clipping from a recent 
number of the official organ of the 
Seventh Day Adventists which carries 
the simple but startling statement, 
“Seventh-Day Adventists are working 
in 127 countries, 279 languages; sup- 
porting in mission lands 7,803 evangel- 
ists, physicians, teachers; and maintain- 
ing fifty-four sanitariums and treat- 
ment rooms, 662 schools, thirty-eight 
printing plants.”” We have long since 
heard of the great missionary spirit of 
these people, and these figures are cer- 
tainly ample to prove it. We fully 
agree with our friend pastor that if 
the Christian Church would show any- 
thing like such a missionary spirit we 
would be much ahead of our present 
position. 





The One Hundred and Thirteenth An- 
nual Report of the American Bible So- 
ciety is before us. It is a large volume 
containing nearly four hundred pages 
telling of the activities of this great 
Scripture agency in all parts of the 
world. Over eleven million volumes of 
all or parts of the sacred Book were 
published during the last twelve months 
by this society alone. It is estimated 
that the total from all publishing 
agencies reached 36,000,000. 


There are five items of more than 
passing interest in this missionary sec- 
tion of the magazine to which we call 
your special attention. The first is to 
the editorial by the Foreign Mission 
Secretary, giving a faint idea of what 
will happen to our foreign mission work 
when the merger is completed. Any- 
one who reads this editorial will see 
at once that this step, so far as our 
mission work is concerned, will put us 
in position to do a far more tremendous 
work than we have ever done before. 
Certainly it would be to the glory of 
God. The second is to the Five-year 
Revival Movement inaugurated by the 
National Christian Council of China. 
Give it careful reading and catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the younger 
churches as shown there. The next is 
to the announcement of some of the mis- 
sion study books recommended for adults, 
Juniors, and young people, and Primary 
children. The next item is that of the 
treasure chests for Filipino children. 
We hope our missionary-minded people 
will enter into this new project—al- 
though we must say that personally we 
think it would be more in keeping with 
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the spirit of the thing if the treasure 
chests were sent to the Philippines in 
some other way than on army trans- 
ports. The last and perhaps most in- 
teresting item is that referring to the 
fine thing our Congregational brethren 
have done in transferring mission con- 
trol to the indigenous church in China. 
That statement should have your most 
careful reading, as it touches one of 
the most advance steps in present-day 
missionary work. 





Rev. David B. Schneder, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the North Japan College, at Sen- 
dai, Japan, under the Reformed Church 
in the United States, is at present in 
America with Mrs. Schneder seeking to 
raise sufficient funds to build a College 
Chapel. He is a great Christian leader 
in Japan. 





The National Government of China has 
announced a program to popularize the 
use of Mandarin as the official, and 
eventually the only, language in all 
China. It will be a difficult task, but is 
worth undertaking. A National Lan- 
guage Unification Committee has been 
appointed by the Ministry of Education 
and charged with this effort, which we 
hope will prove highly -successful. 





The Secretary of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation and _ the Kennedy 
School of Missions announces a special 
course on Latin America for missionary 
candidates and furloughed missionaries, 
which is to be given at Hartford during 
the first semester beginning September 
24 and continuing through next January 
20. Dr. S. G. Inman, Secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, Dr. J. Orts-Gonzales, the bril- 
liant editor of La Nueva Democracia, 
and Dr. Charles T. Paul will assist in 
this by special lectures. 


Treasure Chests for Filipino Children 


“We who desire peace must write it 
in the hearts of children.” 

Believing this to be true, the Commit- 
tee on World Friendship Among Children 
is planning a project for cultivating un- 
derstanding and good will between the 
children of the United States and those 
of the Philippine Islands. This is the 
third of these good-will projects, the first 
being the Dolls of Friendship with the 
children of Japan, and the second, the 
Friendship School Bags with the children 
of Mexico. 

The country chosen for the third pro- 
ject is the Philippine Islands and the 
symbol chosen to bear the good-will 
greetings from the children of the United 
States to the Filipino children is a 
Friendship Treasure Chest. The project 
will be consummated in the Philippines 
on December 30, 1930, a national holiday 
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‘commemorating the death of Dr. Jose 
Rizal, the great Filipino patriot. The 
Department of Education will receive the 
Friendship Treasure Chests and distrib- 
ute them and their contents to the chil- 
dren of the Philippines. 

It was found necessary to make the 
Friendship Treasure Chests of a material 
impervious to white ants and, because of 
its decorative possibilities, metal was 
finally chosen. The chests are 10.5x6.5x5 
inches in size, with handles of brass and 
a lock and key. They are delightfully 
lithographed in eleven colors and the 
Committee believes that children will 
happily study the charming old maps; 
the pictures of Washington and Rizal, of 
Columbus and Magellan; the watchful 
sea serpent and whale; and old Boreas 
and Father Neptune controlling the 
winds and the waves. 

It is hoped that the filling of the 
Friendship Treasure Chests will be the 
culmination of a program of study of 
the country and the people. As a help to 
such a program, a bibliography of books 
on the Philippines has been compiled and 
arranged in two lists, one for adults and 
one for children. 

As in other years, the children of the 
United States will be asked to send to 
the children of the Philippines a personal 
letter of friendly greeting with a good- 
will message, together with such articles 
as crayons, drawing sets, games, scrap- 
books, harmonicas, sewing kits, paper 
dolls, puzzles, handkerchiefs, and beads. 
In addition, it is hoped that every Friend- 
ship Treasure Chest will contain at least 
one book. Even though the Filipino chil- 
dren learn English in their schools, there 
are very few public libraries. There is, 
therefore, a great need of good books. A 
bibliography of four hundred books suit- 
able for children from six to fifteen years 
of age has been prepared under the sup- 
ervision of Miss Clara Whitehill Hunt, 
of Brooklyn, a librarian widely known as 
an authority on children’s books. It is 
hoped that each chest will contain at least 
one book, and, if possible, a second. It is 
planned that wherever possible this proj- 
ect will be made a community affair, of- 
fering, as it does, an unusual opportunity 
for peace education. 

The War Department has offered to 
send the Friendship Treasure Chests to 
the Philippines free of charge by Army 
Transports, sailing from New York and 
San Francisco. The chests may be se- 
cured from the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York, at $2.00 
each. 


We have just received complimentary 
copies of each of the third series of 
programs of world service for Primary 
and for Junior children as issued by 
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the Committee on Missionary Educa- 
tion of the Congregational Church 
under the personal direction of Rev. 
John L. Lobingier, the efficient and 
hard-working secretary of that com- 
mittee. These complete a graded edu- 
cational set covering six years, and they 
are unusually fine. There is also a new 
series of four programs for use in the 


Missionary Society Program for December 


Theme—Love. 
Central Thought—“God has no hands 
but our hands to do his work today.” 
A Christmas Carol—-Prayer—Business. 
Devotional Period—The Third Pil- 
lar—Acknowledgment. 
Current News. 
Poem—‘‘When I Have Time.” (The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty.) 
A Christmas Story. 
Heart-to-Heart Message. 


gi gets 


SUGGESTIONS 

As this is the Christmas meeting, let 
us create a Christmas atmosphere in 
every way possible. Christmas bells and 
other decorations of red and green are 
not too much trouble when we are hav- 
ing a common party at this season. For 
so uncommon a party as the Christmas 
missionary meeting, let us give of our 
best in time, talent, cheer, as well as 
money. The singing of one or more 
Christmas carols, such as “Joy to the 
World” or “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” will start the thinking along the 
right line. 

No. 1—Great satisfaction, as well as 
delight, is being found in the use of the 
devotional leaflet-—Some Stewardship 
Pillars. Having had God’s ownership of 
all we have and are impressed upon our 
minds in the first lesson, and then the 
privilege of Partnership brought out as 
the Second Pillar, we are now ready for 
the Third Pillar—Acknowledgment. The 
blue leaflet suggests a basic thought that 
the devotional leader might read before 
the singing of “Take My Life and Let It 
Be.” A little more time than usual is 
needed for this extraordinary lesson. The 
Scripture references suggested in the 
leader’s brief message are very familiar, 
and for that very reason require the most 
careful reading. Following the prayer, 
the “Scripture Readings by Members’’ 
will be made very effective if the topics 
are written on a blackboard as suggested 
in the blue leaflet; or, if no board is 
available, the eleven topics may be writ- 
ten or printed each on a piece of card- 
board and displayed as the passage is 
read, and then all left in sight through- 
out the afternoon’s program. These cards 
could be set up in order as read on a 
mantel or desk or piano, or a wire could 
be stretched and the cards hung upon it. 
The Hymn suggested, the beautiful verse 
closing with the lines used as our Cen- 
tral Thought, and the Circle of Sentence 


‘seen her. 
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Intermediate, Senior, or Young People’s 
Departments. We believe that Many 
leaders of our various grades of ¢hjj. 
dren would find these programs Very 
much worth while, particularly since 
we are facing the question of union with 
the Congregational Church, and We 
shall be glad to answer any further 
inquiries about them. 












Prayers round out a spiritual service of 
real worth. 

No. 2—The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
will be chock-full of interesting items 
this month. It will be hard to keep from 
running overtime, but try to confine this 
number to five minutes. 

No. 3—Read or recite poem by this title 
found on page seven of this issue of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

No. 4—This story was left purposely 
to your own choosing. Our magazines, 
Sunday School papers and religious jour. 
nals usually carry stories bringing out 
the spirit of the season. Some may wish 
to use the Christmas story recorded in 
the Gospels. 

No. 5——As often as the trustees of your 
Woman’s Board meet, the women of the 
missionary societies form a large part of 
their thinking and praying. You will be 
glad to hear this message, which will be 
sént you in time for the December pro- 
gram. The message is from your per- 
sonal friend, whether or not you have 
Be sure to have it read well. 

Perhaps you have Christmas gifts on 
the way to some of our faithful men and 
women on the mission field. Whether 
this be true or not, contribute today in 
their behalf that priceless gift—an ear- 
nest prayer. 

“A missionary came to the close of a 
hard day, somewhat discouraged and 
weary in body, almost too weary to pray, 
but when she glanced at the Prayer 
Cycle, she saw that it was the day the 
folks in the homeland were to pray for 
her, and she was strengthened by the 
thought, both in body and mind. Did 
you pray that day?” 


Some of the Study Books 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 

Could the above be applied to other 
than the teaching of the Bible? It could 
be justly applied to other things; and in 
order to be efficient mission workers, we 
as Christian women need to know mis 
sions, and one way to know missions is 
to be acquainted with the mission study 
books that are put out each year by the 
leaders in mission work. 

For this year we have some very it- 
teresting books for all ages of folks; and 
since we are not taking the books in con- 
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nection with the missionary society pro- 
s, we are urging all departments of 

the church to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to know the delightful books 
and thereby receive a new inspiration 
and a resistless urge in the mission work. 
The books recommended for the Adults 
are: “From Jerusalem to Jerusalem”, by 
Helen Barrett Montgomery; and “The 
Crowded Ways”, by Charles Hatch 


Sears. 

The books for Juniors and Young Peo- 
ple, recommended by the Woman’s 
Boards, are: “Seven Thousand Emeralds”, 
by Frank G. Laubach; and “Going to Je- 
rusalem”, by Margaret Applegarth. 

Many other new and interesting books 
are available if you wish a longer list to 
select from or something on other sub- 
jects. 
“All in the Day’s Work”, by Godfrey 
E. Phillips, is a book which answers the 
question, “Just what does a foreign mis- 
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sionary actually do today?” Another 
book is “Blind Spots”, by Henry S. Lei- 
per; this deals with race and other prej- 
udices. “Pioneers of Goodwill”, by Har- 
old B. Hunting, gives sketches of great 
pioneers in the general field of home mis- 
sions. These three books will prove both 
interesting and helpful to young people 
and adults alike. 

A book the Juniors would like is called 
“Jumping Beans”, by Robert N. McLean, 
a Friendship Press text on Mexicans in 
the United States. 

Two books for Primary children are 
“Filipino Playmates”, by Jean Moore 
Cavell; and “Rafael and Consuelo”, by 
Florence Crannell Means. The latter 
gives the story of two children who came 
from Mexico to this country. 

We trust that very many of our mis- 
sionary societies and local pastors shall 
be successful in promoting mission study 
in the churches this year. 


For Junior Leaders 


BY CARRIE ROBISON, SUPERINTENDENT 


Program for December 

Theme—Gifts and Giving. 

Quiet Music—“O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.” 

Call to Worship and Unison Prayer— 
Same as last month. 

Offering—(Prayer may be sung to tune 
of “Blest Be the Tie That Binds.”) 


We bring our gifts to thee, 

0, may they useful be. 

Help us to give the greatest gift, 
Ourselves, O Lord, to thee. 


Gifts should be sent the first of the 
month if still unsent. Look for occa- 
sions near home where help can be given. 
Think of sick people in hospitals, chil- 
dren’s wards, shut-ins, etc. Send pots 
of flowers or cards to shut-ins. Sing 
Christmas carols for them, or for the 
sick. Continue thought of how far our 
church goes. Our church is only one of 
many churches. Some churches do work 
where we do not, but we are all inter- 
ested. (This is to lay foundation for 
study of Philippines.) 

Repeat Memory Scripture. 

Stories—See suggestions for November. 

Closing song. 

Benediction. 

We have been studying about our mis- 
sion boards, and how they help us all to 
work together. We shall want to study 
how other mission boards help people to 
work—work where we cannot. 

I hope that you all are preparing to 
use the book, “The Jewels the Giant 
Dropped,” for two reasons: First, it fits 
in with the children’s next “friendship 
Project,” the Treasure Chests for the 
Philippines; and, second, because one of 
our own doctors and his wife have gone 


to work in the Cagayan Hospital. We 
shall learn a great deal about Dr. M. J. 
W. White before spring. You can get 
the book from The Christian Publishing 
Association for seventy-five cents in 
paper binding. 

If our plans work, we shall have a new 
work for the children soon, one which I 
think they will like, and which I hope 
every leader will help explain and work. 


I hope all your early Christmas trees 
will be a success, and the gifts will be 
sent on in time to reach their destina- 
tion before Christmas. Let us make this 
Christmas Jesus’ birthday, and not a 
Santa Claus festival. I saw a clipping 
from a newspaper which showed a pic- 











A CRADLE ROLL PARTY 
(Above)The children present at the 
Cradle Roll party given by the Lake 
Fork, Illinois, Missionary Society. 
(Below) Their mothers with the 

officers of the society 
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ture of Santa Claus, “the patron saint of 
thieves.” 





Isabella Thoburn was one of the pio- 
neer missionaries to India, A college there 
is named for her. When she was home 
on one of her furloughs, she taught “Je- 
sus Loves Me” in Hindi to her small 
niece, That niece, now Mrs. Currie, was 
at Chautauqua, and sang the song for me. 
Then she was kind enough to write it 
for me so that I might give it to you. 
Remember, “a” sounds like “ah”, “e” 
like ee “—- like Mer. and 664)? like “es 
all long, “ai” sounds like long “i”, and 
“ey” like long “a”. 

Des-a-Kai a Kusha has, 

Nur, nur hai nur, nur hai nur, 

Wa ha bundah Kahli bas 

Dur, dur hai dur, dur hai dur. 
CHORUS: 

Weh Kaisa gotha hey, 

Dil ah was milotha hey, 

Weh Kaisa gotha hey, 

Pi are seySs mam nur nur. 

These are the steps by which this 
comes to you: Isabella Thoburn, Mrs. 
Currie, myself, you. 


The Garman family has the December 
birthdays—Mr. Garman’s being the 10th, 
and Elizabeth’s the 30th. Both are in 
this country. I had a letter from Mr. 
Garman in September, in which he said 
that the family was together for the first 
time in four years, although it was soon 
to be broken again as they started for 
their different schools and work. Let us 
remember them all when we pray. 


Our Cradle Roll 


By Mrs. L. T. Proctor, Superintendent 

The Martin Missionary Society at 
Christiansburg, Ohio, held its annual 
meeting for the purpose of entertaining 
the mothers and babies, June 6, but at 
the request of the pastor, Mrs. Mildred 
Treber, the program was postponed and 
combined with the Children’s Day pro- 
gram on June 16. The program was di- 
rected by Mrs. Ed. McDonald, the Cradle 
Roll superintendent, and Mrs. C. L. 
Bright, president of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 





Mrs. L. T. Patterson of La Fayette, 
Ohio, reports their rally held in July 
with nineteen children and about ten 
adults present. — 





The rally of the Lake Fork Christian 
Church near Atwood, Illinois, was held 
at the home of Mrs. H. H. Wildman, su- 
perintendent, with an attendance of 
seventy-eight ladies and children. Fif- 
teen new babies have been added to the 
roll this year, making a total enrollment 
of thirty-nine babies. The offering 
amounted to twelve dollars. Those tak- 
ing part in the program were: Carrie, 
Mary Louise, Francis and Pauline Liven- 
good; Wilma Murray; Jimmy Maurine, — 
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Paul Eugene and Redith Quick; Wilma 
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and Dorothy Schable; Jean Riggs; 
Lovetta and Donald Taylor, and Helen 
Sebena. 


Mrs. Arthur Faust reports the rally at 
Warren, Indiana, with sixty-six women 
and children and two men present. The 
baby of Mr. and Mrs. John Wall of De- 
troit, Michigan, a Cradle Roll member, 
was consecrated at the service by the 
father of Mrs. Wall. The service was 
very impressive. Mrs. Blanche Ruse of 
Warren is the new superintendent. 





The rally at Wakarusa, Indiana, was 
held with eight children, their mothers, 
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and other members of the society pres- 
ent. The offering amounted to $1.55, 
the mite box offering $1.45, and dues 
forty-five cents. Mrs. Peach Stiver is 
the superintendent. 


This month we look forward to the 
opportunity of expressing our thankful- 
ness in the Thank Offering. As super- 
intendents, may we urge the mothers to 
talk over with their children the things 
they have to be thankful for and help 
them make their offering. 


We thank thee, O our Father, 
For all thy love and care; 

We thank thee that thou madest 
The world so bright and fair. 


The Financial Report of the Woman's Mission Board 


For the Month Ending September 30, 


















RECEIPTS 
Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania........ $ 253.20 
General Fund $22.15 
Antioch, General Fund.............+0+ 1.00 
Bethel, General Fund. . 4.00 
Junior Work ........-.-0++ 1.00 
Buck Valley, Genera] Fund.. 7.00 
Cradle Work 12.00 
Junior Work . 38.60 
Clearville, General Fund ............. 2.91 
Cradle Roll : 
Literature Fund  ..........:cssceessree 
Damascus, General Fund . 5 
Earlston, General Fund .............0+ 
Cradle Roll 


Junior Work .......ccccecceecseereeeeeees 
Ellen G. Gustin ‘ 
Literature Fund .... 

Fairview, General Fun 






















































Junior Work .............. 
Gapsville, Home Missions . 
Lebanon, General Fund ..... 

Home Missions _ ...........0++ » ee 
Mt. Union, General Fund ............. 25.00 
Pleasant Gruve, General Fund.... 5.00 

Cradle Roll 2.05 

Junior Work .........ccccccccrccsrceercerves 12.95 
Rockhill, General Fund...............:.. 9.75 
Union Memorial, General Fund.... 6.10 

Maple Rapids, Mich., Cradle = ae $ 6.00 

TBO cecosececnovsvcocnscncenneccccsconmentepsovonososnsens neovnennsece 13.12 
Myrtle Nason, Erie, Gen’] Fund. eat 00 
Fairview, General Fund............... 

Ohio Eastern $ 16.00 
General Fund $16.00 

Northwestern Ohio $ 267.12 
Ottawa River, General Fund...... 7 87 

Mina Kitamura Home........ 5.00 

Literature Fund. ............. a 30 
Vaughnsville, General Fund.. . 30.70 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund..... 2.20 

Literature Fund .......... 1.24 
Lafayette, General Fund 26.08 

Cradle Roll  ........se0 9.63 

Thank Offering .... 6.30 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund... 1.05 

Literature Fund ..... 1.10 
Logansville, General 5.00 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 1.00 

Home Missions ........ 5.00 
Columbus Grove, Gener: f 

Angie Crew Circle, Angie Crew 1.40 

Cradle Roll 5.00 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund................ 1.30 

Literature Fund _ ........... . 55 
Blanchard, General Fund . 2.15 

Home Missions .............. 9.45 

Foreign Missions ............. 9.45 
Spencerville, General Fund.. . 14.00 

Mina Kitamura — ane 25.00 
Lima, General Fund . 9.25 

Cradle Roll  ..-...cccccccccccocsccsscsesceseee 3.50 

Western Indiana $ 197.39 
General Fund $29.00 
Antioch, General Fund................. 32.25 

Literature Fund  .......ccsceseeseeseeeee 2.00 
Antioch 20th Century Club, 

Gemeral Fand ..sccsreccccscsocssecsscecccce 10.06 
Antioch Y. P., General Fund...... 15.20 
Advance, General Fund. ..sssscssssse 30.15 

Cradle Roll 1.80 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund................ 45 
Bee Ridge, General Fund a a 
Browns Wonder, General Fund.... 2.00 

Home Missions ............+ 3.40 
Fairview, General Fun 5.66 
Manson, General Fund . 10.00 
Otter Creek, General Fun 9.00 
Pleasant View Young Peop 

General Fund _ ..............ccccccssssseeees 6.60 























































































Prairieville, General Fund............ 5.00 
Union a General Fund.. 26. "95 
RORWMIE RIRE  sacssoriccacnesuconensaonicccseene 5.43 
Western [Illinois 32.83 
General Fund $32.33 
New York Central $ 564.38 
General Fund $20.66 
North Rush, General Fund........ 13.00 
Plainville, General Fund ... a aaa 
Brushton, General Fund .............. 3.48 
Northwestern Indiana $ 162.01 
General Fund $11.50 
Greentown, General Fund... 2.00 
eS eee 1.30 
Franklinton Dormi 25.00 
Shiloh, General Fund ..... 20.00 
Hickory Grove, General 5.00 
Cradle Roll 3.00 
Literature Fund ............scsreseers 2.00 
Franklinton Dormitory .. 36.00 
Buffalo, General Fund ...... . 6.28 
Thank Offering ....... < 
Literature Fund .......... ~~ ae 
New Hope, General Fund... . 15.00 
Blue Ball, General Fund . - 4.60 
CSRS TIRONE sinssssiscresnnconsces . 468 
Franklinton Dormitory ............ 25.00 
Erie $ 125.61 
Draketown, General Fund............ $ 7.26 
BRD DINU i cscrcccscnseccetatecorsece 10 00 
Springboro, Ellen G. Gustin Fund 2.00 
RACPS FT ccsesccoreesercezecesess 
Moka 
McLallans Corners, General Fund on. 00 
a See 2.00 
Conneaut, General Fund 8.40 
OS 2 | eee 2.00 
Literature Fund ............. 1.50 
Franklinten Dormitory 25.50 
Salinas Church ............ 25.50 
Fairview, General Fund « 6.45 
Southern Indiana $ 99.14 
General Fund $18.77 
New Liberty, General Fund. 23.37 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund.... 1.00 
Literature Fund. ............. 1.00 
Cynthiana, Home Missions... 25 00 
Foreign Missions ............... . 25.00 
Union L. A., General Fund.......... 5.00 
Southern Kansas 11.00 
Neola, General Fund 
Northwestern Indiana 10.62 
Kokomo, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
BAO FRE cosvcsevccctcccencsesee 
Ohio Central 69.55 
General Fund J 
Mt. Sterling, General Fund........ 2135 
Cradle Roll 2.10 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund............... 2.00 
Literature Fund ..... « 100 
Junior Work ...........000 . 1910 
South Solon, General Fund... 10.00 
BAGRTBCUTS FUNG cccncscsscsscrcssscesece 1.00 
Rockingham $ 17.15 
Rye, General Fund. .........--.sssceseeres $ 9.95 
Amesbury, General Fund ~- 2.60 
Literature Fund. ........ 2.00 
Mina Kitamura Home 2.60 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts................ $ 10.00 
Smith Mills, Foreign Missions....$10.00 
Eastern Indiana $ 67.71 





Sugar Creek, General Fund 
Literature Fund 
New Liberty, Home Missions 
Salamonia, General Fund ... 
Thank Offering............... 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Muncie, General Fund.... 
Cradle Roll  ....00......c.ccscccsccovsseesees 























Meiee I  scnccisoivtcatactitenecntnnnin’ 3.50 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund.. -- 1.80 
Literature Fund .60 
Angie Crew  ...ccssccccersreeerees 


Hagerstown, General Fund 
Cradle Roll bie 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund.............00+ 

Maine 

Albion, General Fund ............--ss000 
Albion Y. P. General Fund.. <i 
JUNIO WOK oeccrecsrresccccsesescsonsovsecs 
Southern Ohio 
Franklinton Teacher ..... .ssseesseree 
Migrant Work 3 
Harwood, General Fund 
Literature Fund 
Franklinton Teacher ... 
Mt. Zion. General Fund ... 








Cradle Roll. ............0000. 
Fairview, Cradle Roll 9.86 
Liberty, H. C., General Fund .... 27.11 


Cradle Roll 3.50 
Russellville Y. P., General Fund 10.00 
3.62 





Franklinton 
Southern Woman’s Board 
Ellen G. Bustin Fund....... 
Porto Rico Kindergarten 
Santa Isabel 


















































Japan Sunday School ............+ wore 18.00 
Japan Kindergarten .. ee 78.58 
Japanese (General) h 
Rev. Kitano 
oe, School t 
t. ernon $ 
General Fund ‘on 
Appleton, General Fund................ 62.25 
Cradle Roll 3.25 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ........0rsses - 2.00 
Literature Fund ............. — Bae 
Coshocton, General Fund 63.90 
Cradle Rll crcccccssoccssors 4.79 
Junior Work ............ 22.41 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 2.00 
Literature Fund ............ 1.00 
Mt. Pleasant, General Fund. $ 22.75 
|S | 3.15 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 3.40 
Literature Fund 1.70 
Home Missions . 22.15 
Foreign Missions 22.00 
Centerburg, General 40.80 
Willow Brook, General Fun 8.50 
oes | eases 45 
High Water, General F . 22.31 
ee a 41 
Literature Fund . -50 
Home Missions ...... 5.82 
-_ Foreign Missions .. 5.33 
Fairview, General Fund . 20.00 
Home Missions ......... --- 20.00 
Foreign Missions  ...........s0cccsss 20.00 
East Middletown, General Fund.. 5.00 
| Highland, General Fund... -00 
Central Illinois $ 563.87 
General Fund $11.00 
Lake Fork, General Fund........... . 8.40 
| | «- 6.00 
Junior Work 1.20 
Literature Fund . re an 
BOUND TEEMEIION  sicissrcsccsscerstgrerectes 
Lake Fork Y. P., General — ara 
Hope, General Fund pedindoreniestebiues 9.60 
Cradle Roll ........... 


Home Missions . 
Foreign Missions 
Bethel, General Fund 
Franklinton 
Urbana, General F 
Literature Fund 
Rev. Sano 
Atwood, General Fund 
Haverhill 
Home Missions ....... 
Danville, General Fund 
Cradle Roll 
Franklinton Dormitory 
Logging Camps 
Haverhill 
ONANUIIND | IRIE cs accpacacsesvsesaieasesooses ee 
BROWNS DEURBIOIAD osessccsevcecesccsessesseons 
Porto Rico 
Sendai 
National Worker’ ........:sscccsscereses 11.00 
Foreign Missions . a 
Mission Homes ......... mae 
Newspaper Evangelism ............. 3.00 


Interest on Investment, Foreign 
issions 
Weer WOrie WCE x sisesisssosverssocarssessssosevverene $ 65 
Machias, Literature Fund 
Union Iowa $ 11.57 
General Fund 
Merrimack 
Laconia, General Fund. ........00-0« $10.00 
Franklinton woe 45. 
Franklin, Franklinton 
Hill, General Fund ..... 
Franklinton 
Miami 
Franklinton Teacher .........00-000 $50.0 
West Manchester, General Fund 24.00 
Cradle Roll 1.10 
Literature Fund ..... ne 
Concord, Home Missions.............0+ 15.00 


(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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ESUS has become so paramount a figure in our think- 

ing, life, and civilization that youth must take an 
attitude toward him and his program. It is impossible 
for a college man in particular to escape this necessity. 
The open and implied references to Jesus in every subject 
of learning, in every instance of experience, make it im- 
possible to side-step his teachings. The weakness of our 
present educational process is found at this very point. 
The references and implications are inherent in every 
subject and in every situation, but we are so prone to 
analysis and so averse to synthesis that the student often- 
times fails to sense the references or to appreciate the 
implications and he becomes, in the stern phrase of 
President Bell of St. Stephen’s College, insofar as this is 
true, an intellectual jellyfish. A course in the understand- 
ing of Jesus is the best orientation course any college can 
offer, and in terms of him all learning becomes unified. 
The first obligation of Christian education is to give 
college students an insight into the place and program of 
Jesus. This obligation involves three essential things. 

The first need of the college student in his effort to 
understand Jesus is for intellectual clarification. It will 
not do to say to the youth of our day that any particular 
spiritual principle is true because Jesus enunciated it. 
They will not accept it upon authority. We must not 
take the attitude that such unwillingness on their part is 
evidence of irreverence, because it is not. Authority is 
discredited in every realm of our experience and particu- 
larly in the moral and spiritual realm. The scientific 
method has rightful place in the student’s thinking and 
properly so in his decision as to the ultimate value of any 
ethical or moral principles or spiritual teachings what- 
soever. It is just as reverent to say that Jesus taught 
a certain principlg because it is true as to say that the 
principle is true because Jesus taught it, and the difference 
in appeal to the student mind is incomparable. 

Students will be entitled not only to investigate the 
authority of the teachings of Jesus, but to study. him as 
a historical character and to evaluate all of his teach- 
ings in terms of their sources. They will be under obliga- 
tion to understand him as a teacher and as a leader of 
men. The methods he employed, the attitudes that he 
expressed, the principles he enunciated, his general con- 
ception of truth as a growth, will, all of them, be subjects 
of intellectual inquiry on the part of the student mind. 
The person of Jesus, his relationship to God, and his 
relationship to man will likewise be the subject of diligent 
and reverent inquiry on the part of the college man; and 
it will be impossible, likewise, to close the door of inquiry 
as it affects the relationship between science and religion, 


a relationship that is fundamental in any effort at an 


intellectual understanding of Jesus. 

Speaking of the relation between science and religion, 
the college man imbued in the recent and revolutionary 
discoveries of science and conscious of the conservative 
views of so many Christian people, has an instinctive feel- 
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ing that there is a conflict between science and religion. 
He is not wholly mistaken in this feeling. There is in our 
day a conflict between the discoveries of science and the 
interpretation of these discoveries by Christian leaders, 
and there will always be necessity for just such conflict 
as this. It is the business of science to discover facts 
and to elucidate the laws of nature, to discover how the 
physical world goes on, and to publish all the facts which 
it has been able to substantiate from whatever source. 
It is not the primary business of science to interpret 
spiritually its own discoveries. This is the business of 
spiritual leadership in the final analysis, though as 
teachers, scientists have the right to face the philosophical 
consequences of these discoveries. In this situation, how- 
ever, they should understand and make clear to their 
students that they are philosophers and not scientists. 
They should frankly acknowledge that they are but 
amateurs in such philosophizing and that the ultimate 
interpretation of the facts they discover inheres neces- 
sarily in the spiritual leaders of the day who are, or 
should be, expert in such matters. If scientists would 
not try to force their philosophical understanding of such 
a scientific theory as evolution, for example, on their 
pupils, there would be no attempt to restrain by law the 
teaching of the theory in the schools. Scientific evolution 
as a theory is one thing. Philosophical evolution is a far 
different thing. It is really a theology, and as such has 
no place in the public schools of a nation where church 
and state are separate, and where religious freedom is 
constitutionally guaranteed. Scientists, too, should 
frankly acknowledge that their discoveries must neces- 
sarily precede spiritual interpretation and should, there- 
fore, be slow to condemn our spiritual leadership for an 
unavoidable situation, because of which the spiritual in- 
terpretation of the facts of science must always follow 
after the discoveries of science. 

It is inevitable that immediately following a new 
scientific discovery there should be a period of so-called 
“conflict” between the “new discovery” and the “spiritual 
interpretation” thereof, which is ultimately the province 
of religion, and which must follow in the very nature of 
things after the discovery has-been made. It is the dog- 
matism, not to say the ignorance, of scientific men as much 
so as the conservatism of spiritual leadership that pro- 
duces the so-called ever-recurring “irrepressible conflict” 
between science and religion. When scientists have learned 
all the facts and laws of nature completely and when 
spiritual leaders have interpreted these facts and laws, 
then there can be no conflict. Science reveals to us the 
mind and will and purpose of God in the physical world. 
Both revelations are of God, and between them there can 
be no ultimate conflict; but in this probationary stage of 
our ignorance in scientific matters and of conservatism in, 
spiritual matters, there can be no escape from temporary 
“conflict”, so to speak, between the new discoveries of 
science and the necessary spiritual interpretation which 
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is the province of religion. We should encourage the 
scientist to continue his discoveries, and Christian leaders 
should rejoice at every fresh conquest and grasp it as an 
opportunity to give a new insight into God’s way of 
working with men. Christian leaders should certainly 
not oppose any new scientific truth because it seemingly 
conflicts with long-cherished theological dogmas. They 
should be open-minded and avowedly friendly toward 
such discoveries. The business of science is the discovery 
of truth. The business of the Christian is the interpreta- 
tion of the scientist’s truth in terms of spiritual life. And 
they are both co-workers with God in upbuilding the 
race of men. 


Jesus himself welcomes and urges the very type of 
inquiry which inspires the scientist in his patient investi- 
gation and study. It is this, too, which the student mind 
aspires to pursue. Jesus was not afraid of the truth. He 
taught openly and made his appeal to men’s reason. 
Were he living today, he would no doubt want to teach 
biology or physics in a Christian college, because he 
would wish to be in the very thick of life’s emerging prob- 
lems. These sciences would certainly be full of interest 
for him. His disciples boldly invited doubters, which is 
but another word for inquirers, to come and see for them- 
selves whether the reports they gave were true or not, 
and he himself made a definite promise that there would 
be a spiritual principle always operative in the minds and 
hearts of men that would Jead them into all truth. It is 
this provision for the spiritual enlightenment and guid- 
ance of men that renders his teaching unique among the 
religious systems of the world. No other religion provides 
for such intimate and personal spiritual fellowship as a 
constant guiding presence and influence in the daily life 
and conduct of men as Jesus provided through the 
promise of the Holy Spirit. 


A second need which many would place first in the 
progressive understanding of Jesus on the part of youth 
is for ethical expression. The great student gatherings 
since the war, for the most part, have been concerned with 
the ethical implications of the Christian program. They 
have been concerned, accordingly, with questions of indus- 
try, race, war, public opinion, missions, social service, the 
Christianization of our social order, and similar involve- 
ments of the principles Jesus taught. However, the Mil- 
waukee Conference, held December 28, 1926, to January 
1, 1927, emphasized also the intellectual and mystical 
qualities of our faith, and to this emphasis the student 
mind yielded a ready and heartfelt response. We are not 
to understand from this change of emphasis between the 
earlier gatherings of students and the more recent one 
that there is any antipathy between intellectual clarifica- 
tion and ethical expression. They should go hand in 
hand. 

In the realm of ethical expression the student is en- 
titled to every opportunity to practice the teaching of 
Jesus. John Dewey has long since taught us that college 
is not simply a preparation for life, but that it is life itself. 
Our campuses, therefore, should be genuine laboratories 
of experimentation in Christian living, and one of the 
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most wholesome and inspiring situations of our day js 
the ready and exuberant willingness of our college youth 
to undertake, when they are given opportunity, to express 
their Christian principles in becoming Christian programs 
They must, however, be encouraged without let or hin 
drance to apply the teachings of Jesus ethically to af 
the personal, social, and institutional situations of oy 
modern life. Any disposition to limit the free and up. 
trammeled pursuit to their ultimate conclusions of the 
teachings of Jesus in their ethical applications will be 
resented on the part of students and will nullify any 
further efforts of their elders, however laudatory o 
sincere, to make the place of Jesus rational according to 
their thinking. 


But Jesus is more than a person to be intellectually 
conceived and ethically followed. He is preeminently g 
spiritual seer. He cannot be adequately understood 
except in the realm of spiritual motivation. His teachings 
as to God, as to man, as to the world, and as to destiny— 
four great and absorbing interests of the human mind and 
heart—are dynamic. When he teaches that God is Father, 
loving Father, of all men and women and children every- 
where and that these spiritual children of his are brothers, 
one to another, with all that is implied in the proper 
relationships of brothers and sisters of such a Father, 
a spiritual dynamic for conduct is injected into the mind 
and heart of those who accept his teachings that cannot 
be satisfied until the whole world is brought not: only to 
understand these teachings, but to practice them as well, 
When he teaches that the world is not a force or power, 
hostile and antagonistic to the higher spiritual interests 
of life, but of such value that God himself loved it, as 
the arena wherein is to be eventually realized the King- 
dom of Heaven, the real democracy of God, there arises 
in the heart of man the determination to make this world 
a place fit for this high purpose. And when Jesus further 
teaches that the destiny of man is to be an endless 
growth in spiritual concept and power, untrammeled by 
physical limitations, to be realized in spiritual life begun 
on earth, never ending and with infinite challenges to 
progress, there is likewise born in the heart of the sincere 
adherent of his teachings the decision to live during 
this present experience a life that is thoroughly consistent 
with this eternal program. Our educational system wil 
fail in its privilege in interpreting Jesus to our present- 
day students if it fails at any point to give youth the 
tremendous dynamics inherent in this spiritual motivation. 


But what are intellectual clarification, ethical expres 
sion, and spiritual motivation of life in the terms of the 
teachings and character of Jesus but the guidance of the 
student into a Christian philosophy of life? We dare 
not fail to enrich the mind and heart of youth with this 















uplifting and dynamic necessity for individual life and 
for social well-being. A man cannot be said to be edt- 
cated until he has a philosophy of life; and as Christians, 
we must agree that we have fallen short of our privilege 
educationally unless our students embrace as the alt 
inclusive principles of their living—intellectually, ethically, 
and spiritually—the Christian philosophy of life. 
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Budgeted Benevolence 


BY REV. F. C. LESTER, B. D. 


{T the Burlington Convention, 

seven years ago, The General 
Convention of the Christian Church 
undertook to correlate its work, espe- 
cially in the field of education. Since 
then we have worked towards the idea 
of budgeting all benevolence funds. 
Budgeted benevolence has a strong 
appeal for at least three reasons. 

It helps the local church by elimi- 
nating numerous calls for money. By 
actual count the people in my church 
are supposed to contribute to, or 
through, more than twenty organiza- 
tims and institutions. There is not 
time within the space of a brief 
twelve months for a pastor to present 
all of these separate calls and ask for 
specific offerings. If a rural pastor 
who preaches only once a month at a 
given church must ask for even half 
a dozen special offerings, the irregu- 
lar church attendant—and perhaps 
the regular one too—begins to feel 
that the preacher is not the man of 
God bringing a message from the 
heart of the Heavenly Father, but is 
rather a financial agent soliciting 
funds to run organizations and insti- 
tutions. The only escape from this 
situation is to put all of these worthy 
calls together in one budget on a per- 
centage basis and raise the total 
amount through the regular weekly 
offerings. 


Budgeted benevolence will balance 


_the church program. If every organ- 


ization which may come to life in a 
church group is allowed to make its 
separate appeal, the chances are that 
the most immediate and commanding 
call will receive the greatest amount of 
funds while other, and perhaps more 
worthy, causes receive less in propor- 
tio. Any church that hopes to grow 
and make its influence felt in world 
affairs must have a well-rounded pro- 
gram. It should care for its ‘‘ widows 
and orphans in their distress’’, build 
Well its church plants, train its work- 
ers in church schools and colleges, do 
the work of an evangelist, and send its 
missionaries to the ends of the earth. 
All of this can be done best by farsee- 


ing individuals sitting down calmly 
together and planning for the pro- 
gram of the entire church. The appeal 
made for support should then be on 
the basis of the church’s program, and 
not an emotional appeal for a par- 
ticular thing. 

Budgeted benevolence will put giv- 
ing on a higher moral and religious 
basis. Some giving is neither moral 
nor religious. An agent comes along 
—it may be the pastor—and makes an 
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MY DEBT 


IF I have strength, I owe the service of 
the strong; 
If melody I have, I owe the world a song; 
If I can stand when all around my post 
are falling; 
If I can run with speed when needy hearts 
are calling; 
And, if my torch can light the dark of any 
night, 
Then I must pay the debt I owe with living 
light. 


If Heaven's gift has dowered me with some 
rare gift; 

If I can lift some load no other's strength 
can lift; 

If | can heal some wound no other's hand 
can heal; 

If some great truth the speaking skies to 

me reveal; 

Then, I must go—a broken and a wounded 
thing, 

If to a wounded world my gifts no healing 
bring. 


For any gift God gives to me | cannot pay; 

Gifts are most mine when | most give them 
all away; 

God's gifts are like his howers which show 
their right to stay, 

By giving all their bloom and fragrances 





away; 
Riches are not gold, nor land, estates or 
marts— 
The only wealth that is, is found in human 
hearts. 
—Selected. 
hh sin 


appeal for some particular cause, and 
those who happen to be present feel 
that they must contribute because of 
the appeal and because their neigh- 
bors are looking, but give just as little 
as possible with no thought of what 
it means to them to give, of the real 
value of the object to be supported, 
or of the amount that God would have 
them give. Under this system of giv- 
ing, a large part of the church gives 
nothing at all, the few feel that they 
are overtaxed, and the institutions of 
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the Church are not poperly support- 
ed. The gift is not an offering to God 
as a part of worship, but merely a 
pittance put in the plate to keep from 
being noticed as a non-contributor. 
This sort of giving can be found in 
Christian churches, although not in 
all of them, but cannot be considered 
morally right or an act of worship. 
Every member of the church who has 
any income at all should make a con- 
tribution to the church on the basis of 
his income for the support of all the 
church organizations. And this 
amount, whether it be little or much, 
should be given as a part of worship. 
The time to decide the amount is not 
after a heart-rending appeal, but when 
the income is received. The basis of 
giving should not be the eloquence 
of a speaker, but the love of God in 
the heart and the income which one 
has. The church is under obligation 
to inform all of its members concern- 
ing all of its work, and all of the mem- 
bers are under obligation to support 
all of the work of the church. By 
budgeting benevolences, giving care- 
ful instructions concerning the items 
of the budget, and securing pledges 
through the every-member canvass, 
the church can lift its benevolence 
program out of the haphazard, almost 
immoral, system of finance into a spir- 
itual stewardship of giving. 

The system will work. In the local 
church there should be a budget for 
local work and for benevolences. This 
benevolence budget will include the 
pro rata part for the support of all 
the institutions of the church, togeth- 
er with other benevolent enterprises 
which that local congregation should 
support. Before the every-member 
canvass is made, the budget should be 
presented to the entire church, thor- 
oughly explained, and adopted by 
vote of the church. Throughout the 
year further information .should be 
given concerning the benevolent en- 
terprises. The individual members 
should make pledges on the basis of 
the needs and their ability to give, 
prompted by the spirit of Christian 
love, and should present their offering 
at each service of public worship as a 
part of the worship service. This is 
the ideal way to collect the funds fer 
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Christian activity and has been in op- 
eration, to greater or less extent, since 
the time Saint Paul said, ‘‘ Let every 
one of you lay by him in store on the 
first day of the week according as God 
hath prospered him.’’ 

It will work in the conferences, re- 
gional conventions, and denomination 
better than any other system known to 
this writer because each of these larg- 
er organizations will have its care- 
fully worked out budget to be present- 
ed to the smaller organization and 
finally to the local church for adop- 
tion. This should not be considered 
as an assessment, but as an allotment 
which represents the actual need of 
the work. This system would elimi- 
nate the high cost of individual ecol- 
leetions promoted by conference, con- 
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vention, and denominational agents. 

But it has not worked in our de- 
nomination. The reason that it has 
failed is that we have not used it. The 
denominational budget will not work 
without the local budget and many of 
the local churches have not even con- 
sidered the matter of a benevolence 
budget. Whenever the local churches 
see the necessity for the support of 
all the enterprises of the church and 
begin to work to this end, it will be 
easy for our church to operate under 
the budget system. But until then, it 
will be a difficult proposition. We 
have started in the right direction, 
and should continue to work towards 
the complete budget system for benev- 
olences. 

Waverly, Virginia. 


Integration a Fact 


BY REV. JAMES H. LIGHTBOURNE, D. D. 


OR several years the leadership of 

our own and other denominations 
acquainted with the trend of modern 
secular education, and conversant with 
the problems confronting the agencies 
at work in Christian education, ad- 
vocated an integrated program. At 
our Quadrennial Convention at Bur- 
lington, North Carolina, 1922, the con- 
stitution was so amended that integra- 
tion was realized as a working basis 
in Christian education. It was a mo- 
mentous action. 

The Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, created by the same Conven- 
tion, found itself in possession of a 
program on paper, and faced with the 
tremendous responsibility of making 
this program on paper the working 
program of our church. The task was 
undertaken at once; results were im- 
mediate. 

Under consecrated and vigorous 
minds the program on paper began to 
stir and take upon itself the form of 
plans and objections with personali- 
ties behind them to present them and 
strive for their realization. Beginning 
with an interpretation of the amend- 
ment itself in terms of denominational 
goals and standards and church activ- 
ities, the Department next set up an 
organization to execute its plans and 
achieve its goals, an organization which 


headed up in a central headquarters 
and which reached out through regional 
conventions and territorial conferences 
to directors in the local churches. A 
study of this organization discloses the 
remarkable fact that not one of the 


many agencies of Christian education 


was overlooked, that no division of 
our church system was forgotten; and 
that while it was large, it was not in 
its operation involved. In an incred- 
ibly short period the integrated pro- 
gram was functionixg. 


It is true this first functioning was 
largely mechanical. It of necessity 
had to be. Without it nothing could 
follow. The organization itself had to 
move before weightier forces could 
move through it. This accomplish- 
ment of itself was tremendous. 


Thus we find at the very beginning 
the Department visualized the whole 
task and stated it, determined meth- 
ods, established goals, created cur- 
ricula, and effected an organization. 
There was no precedent to follow; it 
was a pure piece of pioneering. The 
Department gave as its opinion at 
least twenty years would be required 
to realize the adjustments, correla- 
tions, associations, and consolidations 
upon which success of the program de- 
pended. But much was accomplished 
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at the very first, and in the seve, 
years that have now passed since the 
Department was created and assigne 
its task, the results have outstripped 
our anticipation. 






Perhaps one of the finest accom. 
plishments of all has been the ap. 
quainting of our churches and peopk 
with the idea of integration. This is, 
result difficult to measure, yet one 
which has been quietly but surely a. 
tained. The term itself may be 
avoided, even ignored; but the thing 
for which the term stands has. been 
accepted and used. 


The idea of integration in Christian 
education is both intricate and vast, 
It is intricate in that it assumes a unity 
of purpose on the part of frequently 
competitive organizations, in that it 
sees a relationship between curriculum 
and expression. It is vast in that it 
purposes to unite these many organi- 
zations on the basis of one program, 
in that it regards formal instruction 
as but one of the factors of its pro 
gram, and purposes to embrace all 
that goes toward the development of 
Christian character. Necessarily large 
numbers of our churches cannot think 
in terms of the whole program of in- 
tegration, but they can think and are 
thinking in terms of integration. This 
is discoverable in the newer programs 
of the churches themselves and in the 
nature of the reports which are offered 
at conferences. 


At headquarters itself the results 
have been little short of miraculous. 
The adjustments required there read 
easily, but when it came actually to 
making them, difficulties arose. If 
this is true in the local church, how 
much more so in the clearing house! 
But the adjustments were realized and 
soon the organization there was rut 
ning smoothly. Of course, the success 
of the whole program depended upon 
the ability of the officials at head- 
quarters to realize integration in their 
work and organization. The habits 
and thinking of years of service had 
to be thrown overboard together with 
their language. A new lot of habits 
had to be established, a new mode o 
thinking had to be developed and @ 
new language mastered. The old 
order was not destroyed, could riot be, 
but it was peaceably revolutionized, 
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and in that the success of the program 
was attained. 

In one particular the program of 
integration has functioned weakly; it 
has not succeeded in securing financial 
support for our colleges. This matter 
is recognized and provision is made 
for it, but the provision is insufficient. 
Perhaps in this particular time will 
tell the story, for in time our churches 
and people will understand the inte- 
grated program begins with the child 
inthe home and goes on with the child 
until it has him a youth in college. 

The great achievement remains to 
be stated. It is not an accomplished 
objective by any means; probably it 
is one of those objectives so closely 
resembling an ideal as always to elude 
realization. However, our integrated 
program has presented our whole 
people with the whole program of our 
church. ‘That is what integration 
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means when it is associated with 
Christian education. By the whole 
program of our church we mean 
not only those objectives of a material 
nature, and those endeavors which can 
be gauged by a standard of points, but 
we mean that deeper, richer expres- 
sion of Christian allegiance which is 
manifested in attitudes and character. 

It was a courageous action taken at 
Burlington seven years ago. ‘There 
were those who felt it to be an im- 
practicable move, but the seven years 
have proved it was an action not only 
courageous, but wise. Thirteen years 
more may not find our integrated pro- 
gram functioning as smoothly as was 
hoped; but if the progress which has 
marked the last seven years continues 
to crown the years as they come and 
go, the twentieth will awake to find 
the hope far more than realized. 

Troy, Ohio. 


Is Integration Desirable? 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. RICHARDS 


HE Christian denomination from 
its very beginning has been a 
real pioneer in progressive leadership. 
It is a wonderful thing which our de- 
nominational fathers did in visualiz- 
ing real Christian growth. The proof 
of the worth of their vision lies in 
the fact that at no time in these sub- 
sequent years has the denomination 
had to abandon or add to those great 
cardinal principles which have been 
our points for emphasis. And through- 
out the years to come the Church of 
Christ will continue its growth along 
these same lines. As we look back 
today and see the advance positions, 
which we were among the first to 
take, we can have a just pride in that 
we have been God’s pioneers and have 
gone forth and blazed new trails in 
many directions and that the Church 
of Christ is moving forward over some 
of these paths that we have opened. 
The thought of integrating the work 
of Christian education is in perfect 
keeping with our history of pioneer 
work. With the introduction of the 
Church School or Sunday School in 
our church, and the later adoption of 
Christian Endeavor and Missionary 
Societies by our people, the matter of 


overlapping and overorganization was 
inevitable. 

Our church has not been slow to 
emphasize the importance of Christian 
education; but the real difficulty with 
us has been in the vast amount of 
machinery it has required to keep our 
many organizations functioning. And 
at many times one particular organi- 
zation would be backed by such a 
strong group of workers that other 
needs were neglected, if not forgotten. 
No doubt, in many instances there 
has been a rivalry between organiza- 
tions and leaders which has not been 
for the good of the general work. 

All of our churches need these va- 
rious phases of Christian education, 
but we need to see Christian educa- 
tion in its true sense. We need co- 
operation of organizations and a cor- 
relation of work, for Christian educa- 
tion is one thing and not many things. 

Integrating our work: is not an ef- 
fort to rid ourselves of any essential 
organization. Neither is it an effort 
to bring a crown of success to some 
particular phase of work. But it is a 
unified program which, if adopted, 
will bring the greatest amount of good 
with the least amount of organization. 
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The church which puts on this in- 
tegrated work will not find its mem- 
bers lacking in missionary zeal and 
interest. The matter of real Chris- 
tian stewardship will be the common 
knowledge of all. Christian Endeavor 
will be the natural expressional way 
of young and old. It is self-sustaining 
because it produces its own leaders. 

When the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation was organized and had outlined 
its plan, it was stated that to get the 
full integrated program under way 
would require a considerable number 
of years. The board saw that any 
abrupt change would work detrimen- 
tally, for it is the nature of the many 
to oppose the new. Bringing the work 
of many organizations under one head 
is a slow process if done construc- 
tively. Yet, after only seven years of 
trial, there is a genuine improvement. 
The churches and conferences which 
are co-operating are the churches and 
the conferences which are making real 
progress. 

The office of Regional Director of 
Christian Education is not an easy 
one. It is one thing to feel the worth 
of a plan, and it is quite another to 
get others to see as we see. The 
regional director may name his con- 
ference directors and in turn have 
them secure directors in the local 
churches, but this will not put the 
program to work. There must be co- 
operation all the way from the local 
church to the regional convention. 

In our conferences and conventions 
we must also expect opposition. Some 
of our older conferences have much in 
the way of tradition to which they are 
tied. Years ago societies were formed 
and many of them endowed. In many 
instances there are real barriers to be 
overcome. Yet the director of Chris- 
tian education must be patient and 
faithful. Sometimes the matter of ar- 
ranging an itinerary that some leader 
may present the work to our churches 
seems to be a very trivial matter. 
Trying to get the local churches to re- 
port their educational activities ap- 
pears at times a hopeless task. But 
the good soldier does not weary in 
doing his task, if it be only the matter 
of saluting the flag. So the good di- 
rector of Christian education will do 
his best to plant the seed and leave 
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the matter of the harvest to Him who 
doeth all things well. 

One of the greatest needs at this 
present time is that a way be made 
wherein this matter of the integrated 
program of Christian education can be 
presented to all of our local churches. 
We have a program which, we believe, 
if adequately presented to our 
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churches, would be more readily 
adopted than we have anticipated. 
When our people see that we have 
something worth while instead of just 
another organization, I believe that 
our history will justify the faith that 
this step forward will also be ac- 
cepted. 
Franklin, New Hampshire. 


Integration in the Local Church 


BY REV. CLARENCE DEFUR, D. D. 


N this period of unifying tendencies 

- in almost all lines of activity, it is 
reasonable to expect an effort at closer 
association in religious enterprises. An 
increased recognition of the {mpor- 
tance of the teaching function of the 
church has yielded a sincere desire on 
the part of consecrated and capable 
leaders systematically to relate all ef- 
forts to develop childhood and youth. 
Long established habits change slowly. 
For generations the American child 
has been dealt with by unrelated in- 
stitutions, each seeking to accomplish 
its purpose with the child in its own 
way, regardless of the aims and efforts 
of others. The nature of the child has 
been unable to respond in the most 
healthful and fruitful way. It is re- 
markable how well the child has 
succeeded. 

It may be expected that many ef- 
forts would be made at closer associa- 
tion of activities in church work before 
a highly developed system could be 
produced. There should be no dis- 
couragement because plans suggested 
at our Burlington Convention have not 
found acceptance in all local churches. 
That should not have been expected 
by any well informed person. It 
would have been almost a modern 
miracle had all Christian churches ac- 
cepted any plan within so few years. 
Indeed, there is reason for rejoicing 
that so many are now working to inte- 
grate all educational organizations of 
the local church. The ultimate accom- 
plishment of such an end must be yet 
in the future. 

In the minds of some pastors—the 
writer is one of these—it is impos- 
sible for a church of several hundred 
members adequately to teach religion 
to its children and youth without an 
integration of activities. This does 


not mean elimination of useful organ- 
izations, but a fitting together of all 
which serve the common needs. For 
instance, the time for the Christian 
Endeavor meeting must not conflict 
with that of the Sunday School. It 
must be so with groups studying mis- 
sions. The same thing holds in ar- 
ranging social affairs, etc. The same 
children may be under instruction in 
each of these. As the time must be 
arranged in order that every pupil 
may be able to be present regularly 
at each meeting, so should subjects for 
discussion or study be correlated so 
as to fit into the child’s thinking. 
This may not be successfully done 
unless the subjects themselves have 
an underlying connection with each 
other. The Christian Endeavor sub- 
ject should be fundamentally con- 
nected with the Sunday School lesson 
and that with missionary themes dis- 
cussed by the same group of children. 
In fact, all phases of study by the 
child should have a kinship, whether 
in the church school or public school. 
The outstanding fact of importance is 
that the same group of children is be- 
ing dealt with in the church organiza- 
tions as is being dealt with in the public 
school. There should be an integra- 
tion everywhere. The child is more 
important than the institution—than 
any institution. He thinks from the 
“known to the unknown,” whether 
reason or imagination may predom- 
inate. 

As the church is in the world to 
serve humanity by developing the 
Kingdom of God within men, it should 
so organize itself as to fulfill its mis- 
sion most perfectly. The local church 
is where all church problems are 
finally solved. The integration of re- 
ligious activities may seem theoretical 
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when studied in the Board of Educa. 
tion of the Christian Church. They 
may also appear too idealistic when 
hurriedly considered by the local 
churchman. In this latter case the 
presumption is that the entire pro- 
gram is to be lifted up and pushed into 
the congregation without adaptation, 
Such a procedure is practically always 
impossible. Wherever there are hy. 
man beings there must be adjustments, 


There has been integration of edy- 
cational activities for many years by 
the successful pastor. He has not al- 
ways named his movements, indeed he 
has, probably, thought little about his 
work being systematized. He has 
simply tried to “fit in” the different 
groups and activities so as to secure 
the best results, so there will be as 
few conflicts as possible and the best 
results to the youth of the congre- 
gation. Such a pastor has failed to 
find full co-operation, for the denomi- 
national literature has not encouraged 
association of activities until recently, 
Study material put out by the Sunday 
School, Christian Endeavor, and mis- 
sionary departments has been without 
connection, hence it has been difficult 
to fit it to the greatest needs of the 
learners. With material prepared with 
the thought of each kind being part of 
a whole, then the pastor and church 
worker find it possible to organize the 
local work so as to come nearer the 
ideal. Probably there is no immedi- 
ate need so great as the application of 
the principles of the integration of 
educational phases of church work. 
Even evangelism must find its success- 
ful approach to the people through 
channels of instruction and training. 
It is in some kind of a school that 
personal workers are prepared to go 
out and lead men to Christ. Such in- 
struction may not be given in a group 
called by the name of a_ personal 
workers’ class, yet it comes under the 
phase of an educational effort. The 
education itself should necessarily 
carry within it the dynamic of the 
evangel. Whenever it may become 
possible perfectly to relate the various 
instructional activities of a local 
church to each other and to the de- 
nominational departments of like char- 
acter, there may be expected real 
growth. For the highest success, there 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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An Armistice Day Message 

HE YOUNG FRIENDS OF AMERICA 

met in conference in Richmond, In- 
diana, August 26 to September 1, “to 
seek earnestly,” as they stated in their 
report, “to know God’s will for us and 
to seek a larger measure of his love in 
our hearts.” Miss Elizabeth Marsh, the 
Executive Secretary of the Young 
Friends, whom many of our young peo- 
ple know since her visit to the Miami 
Ohio Congress last June, has sent the 
following expression which came from 
the young people attending this confer- 
ence. It is presented here as an Armistice 
Day message to be read in every young 
people’s class or society on Armistice 


Sunday: 

Believing that there is a portion of 
his divine spirit in every human soul, 
we feel it is more important to give op- 
portunity for the fullest possible develop- 
ment and enlargement of that divine 
spirit than to accumulate material 
wealth. This enlargement seems impos- 
sible when people are thwarted under 
repressing economic conditions, race 
prejudice, and international ill will. 

To us war seems an absolute denial of 
the spirit of love as manifested in the 
life and teachings of Christ, and we are 
happy to note the present world-wide 
movement toward the elimination of war. 
We are glad that our nation has joined 
hands with more than sixty other na- 
tions in the Briand-Kellogg Treaty to 
renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, and we believe it is our 
patriotic, as well as moral, duty to make 
that step for peace a reality and not an 
empty gesture. If this is accomplished, 
it is essential that the individuals who 
make up this nation renounce war. We 
whole-heartedly support President Hoov- 
er in his efforts for reduction of arma- 
ments as one vital step, and we would 
urge young people of America to 
vocalize their approval of these advance- 
ments toward peace. We hope that the 
young people of America will join hands 
with young people around the world in 
the elimination of the machinery of war 
and the substitution of the machinery of 
peace, that the coming generations may 
give their energies to constructive serv- 
ice of love. 

This message from the young people 
of the Quaker Church is a fitting one to 
discuss sentence by sentence in your 
class or society. A class at Lake Geneva 
Boys’ Camp studying “Young People’s 
Objectives” listed World Peace as the 
objective first in importance to claim 
youth’s thought and activity today. Nel- 
son Urban, writing from Geneva, Swit- 
zetland, to the young people of the Chris- 
tian Church, urges that we stress interna- 
tional understanding and _ friendship. 
Armistice Day suggests the past of war 
and the hope of peace. As you study and 
pray and work, may you, the young peo- 
Dle of the Christian Church, come to the 


conviction which the Young Friends ex- 
press at the end of the report of their 
conference: “Alone we feel inadequate 
to our task; but, with the clarifying 
power of the Inner Light, we can see the 
road before us. The challenge to us is 
to live now in the Kingdom of God.” 


A Thanksgiving Service of Worship* 

Call to Worship—Psalm 100. 

Doxology. 

Prayer of Thanksgiving—President 
Young People’s Class. 

Hymn: “O Worship the King.” 

Scripture: Psalm 103—-Secretary Young 
People’s Class. 

Leader: 
O give thanks unto Jehovah; for he is 


ood; 
For his lovingkindness endureth for- 
ever. 
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A HYMN OF PEACE 
The Son of God goes forth for Peace 


Our Father’s love to show; 

From war and woe he brings release; 
O who with him will go? 

He strikes the fetters from the slave, 
Man’s mind and heart makes free; 
And sends his messengers to save 
O’er every land and sea. 


The Son of God goes forth for Peace 

Nor land nor power to gain; 

He seeks to save, to love, to lift; 

Who follows in his train? 

A glorious band, in every age, 

In spite of scorn and pain, 

True Sons of God his peace have made; 
Who follows in their train? 


Now let the world to peace be won, 
And every hatred slain, 
Let force and greed be overcome, 
And love supreme remain. 
Let justice rule in all the earth, 
And mercy while we live, 
Lest we, forgiven much, forget 
Our brother te forgive. 
—Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, D. D. 


Reader: 
- J thank thee, Heavenly Father, for the 
simple gift of birth; 
The sheer delight of drawing breath in 
this good world of thine. 
Each year hath brought a deeper sense 
of all that life is worth, 
And even pain and weakness cannot 
mar thy wise design. 
Leader: 
Let them now that fear Jehovah say, 
That his lovingkindness endureth for- 
ever. 
Reader: 
I thank thee, Heavenly Father, for the 
sacred gift of love, 
Which glorifies the human lot of every 
child of thine. 
The flame which leaps within the heart 
is kindled from above 
And every sin can never wholly quench 
the spark divine. 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth.” 
*For a Young People’s Department or 
Society. 





















































Leader: 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
In all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought 

forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth 

and the world, 

Even ‘from everlasting to everlasting, 

thou art God. 

Reader: 

I will extol thee, my God, O King; 
And I will bless thy name forever and 

ever. 

Every day will I bless thee; 

And I will praise thy name forever and 

ever. 

Great is Jehovah and greatly to be 

praised; 

And his greatness is unsearchable. 

Leader: ‘ 

For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not 
perish but have eternal life. 

Prayer of Thanksgiving for God’s Un- 
speakable Gift: (Prayers by three or 
four young people asked in advance.) 

Prayer Response (sung softly) : 

“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts! 
Heaven and earth are full of thee; 
Heaven and earth are praising thee, 

O Lord, most high!” 

Meditation: (Short talk on “God’s Gifts 
Today” or a story directing thought to 
our expression of gratitude for God’s 
blessings. ‘Where Love is, God is,” by 
Tolstoi, will be a fitting story.) 

Hymn: (May be sung as solo.) 

“For the gift of strength and health, 
And for friendship’s boundless wealth, 
For the power to think aright, 

For religion’s guiding light, 
We give thee thanks.” 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of thee! 
Heaven and earth are praising thee, 

O Lord, most high!” 
Closing Prayer: 

“Grant us the spirit of love, our Father, 
that we may be ready to give our lives 
to thee, who hast given us all things. 
Forgive us that we so often forget 
thee. Help us to use thy gifts in the 
right way, and may we carry thy 
blessings to others as thou hast freely 
given them to us.”’ Amen. 

November Helps for Young People 

Young People and Money, by Harry 
Thomas Stock. Fifteen cents. 

Stewardship in the Life of Youth, by 
Williamson-Wallace. Fifty cents, paper. 

Father and Son Week. General leaflet, 
song sheet for banquet, worship service. 
Samples free. 

Youth and International Good Will. A 
pamphlet issued by the Crusade with 
Christ Committee, outlining materials 
and plans for sharing in crusading for 
peace, Free, 

The Sunday School Herald. Weekly — 
paper for young people of the Christian 
Church. November issues will bring 
plans for a Thanksgiving party, worship — 
services, Armistice Day, and all Chris- © 
tian Endeavor meetings. 
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Things to Do in November 


Theme: Giving Thanks. 

Decorations: Autumn _  leaves—late 
flowers. 

Calendar: Make a calendar with pic- 


tures of Thanksgiving scenes, cutting out 
the numbers from some old calendar. 
Decorate with fruits and flowers cut 
from magazines. 

Songs: 

For Primary: “Father, We Thank 
Thee for the Night,” No. 33 in “First 
Book of Hymns and Worship”; or 
“Father, We Thank Thee.” 

For Juniors: “We Plough the Fields 
and Scatter,” in “Worship and Song,” 
No. 249; or “Now Sing We a Song for 
the Harvest,” No. 250 in same book. 
Memorize one of these. Or use “For 
Peace and for Plenty,” No. 100 in “First 
Book of Hymns and Worship,” for both 


groups. 
Scripture: 
For Primary: Psalm 145:9; Psalm 
150:6. 
For Juniors: Psalm 107:1-9. 
Subjects for Thanksgiving: (Divide 


these topics, using on successive Sun- 
days.) For Home, Friends, and Loved 
Ones; on Armistice Sunday, For Peace; 
For World Friendship; and For Our Own 
Country and God’s Goodness. This is 
the Stewardship Period in our church. 
Let your discussions concerning Thanks- 
giving aid the children in coming to 
right ideas regarding God’s share in 
their lives and incomes. Lead them to 
desire to share what they have with 
others. Write Dr. W. H. Denison, C. P. A. 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, for materials to use 
for your own understanding or for teach- 
ing Stewardship to the children. 

The following books will be found 
helpful. They may be ordered from The 
Christian Publishing Association: 

Dealing Squarely With God. 50 cents. 

The Stewardship of Life. $1.00. 

Stewardship Stories (suitable for chil- 
dren). 60 cents. 

Stewardship Stories for Boys and Girls. 
35 cents. 


More Stewardship Stories for Boys and 
Girls. 35 cents. 


Giving and Giving Thanks 

“Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for he 
is good.” I wonder if God does not 
sometimes wish, as sincerely as do we 
human parents, that we would once in a 
while stop in our long list of “Gimme’s” 
and say “Thank You” to our Heavenly 
Father. How many prayers, even public 
prayers, are thanks-giving prayers? How 
many times in our own private devotions 
do we remember to give thanks? “In 
everything give thanks,” we are told. 


Recently the question arose in a 
woman’s class whether that was possible. 
A mother had just lost a child under 
distressing circumstances. “Could she 
give thanks under those conditions?” was 
asked, and an earnest woman in the 
class raised shining eyes to say, “Yes, 
she could give thanks that she had God.” 


As Thanksgiving Day comes, with 
Christmas just ahead, so plan in your 
class—and in your home—that there 
shall be a real teaching of what it means 
to give thanks. And then be sure that 
Christmas is made an opportunity for 
giving thanks through gift giving, that 
those who are being taught to give 





DO YOU KNOW 


That Thanksgiving is for the 
purpose of Giving Thanks, and that 
this is the most spontaneous form 
of worship, because it takes the 
worshiper outside himself and 
broadens his vision, thus giving him 
more things for which to be thank- 
ful, and more reasons for worship? 

That there are books and maga- 
zines containing suggestions and 
materials for worship for Begin- 
ners, Primaries, or Juniors, the 
names of which will gladly be sent 
you by the editor of this page at 
your request? 

That Fathers’ and Sons’ Week, 
November 10-17, may touch the 
lives of your Junior boys, and that 
it would be a fine thing to suggest 
to these lads ways in which they 
may be really helpful and friends 
to their dads? 

That National Book Week comes 
‘November 17-28, and that you may 
secure lists of good books for your 
group by applying to Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio? 

That gifts for the mission fields 
must be sent immediately if they 
are to be in time for Christmas? 











>: 


thanks by word of mouth may also give 
in deed. 
One Problem Solved 

Bobby was a problem. He had what 
psychologists call the “superiority com- 
plex.” He tried to “boss” his younger 
brother and sister, and he was a pest 
to Helen, who was older. What should 
be done with Bobby seemed to be a never- 
ceasing question. 


Possibly, mother thought sorrowfully, 
his attitude was an inherited one. She 


thought of the dearly loved brother in 
her home whom Bobby so much resem- 
bled, and she thought with fear of what 
a mess he had made of his life. 


Could 
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they let Bobby do the same? He wag 80 
bright and capable. She did not want to 
quench the light in his eyes or dampey 
his enthusiasms, but she did want ty 
direct them into proper channels, 


Then she heard of a Training Class 
which was being conducted at the church, 
It was for teachers, she thought, but she 
was not a teacher, so it scarcely made an 
impression on her mind when first ghe 
heard of it. Then some one said one of 
the courses was intended to aid teachers 
to understand the children whom they 
taught. “I wish I could understand 
Bobby,” she thought almost despairingly, 
“I wonder if there would be anything in 
that course to help me. I believe I wil 
go and see.” 

Almost with fear and trembling she 
went. Sure enough there was a course. 
It was not called “psychology.” If it 
had been, she probably would have been 
afraid to attempt it. But “Study of a 
Primary Child’! Well, that was the 
very child she wished to study. Almost 
at once, as she sat in the class that first 
night, she began to say to herself: “That 
is like Helen. Bobby acts like that. | 
know just what the author means by 
that.” As the study went on, she began 
to feel as if the writer of the book had 
used the children of her own family for 
examples in writing the book. Soon she 
was saying, “Now, I believe I know what 
to do for Bobby. I believe I can handle 
the situation.” 

The sequel proved she was right; the 
things she learned did help to solve her 
‘problems—and Bobby’s also. And not 
only Bobby’s, but those of the other 
children whom she now realized had 
been needing the trained care she had 
not been in a position to give them. 
She was not content with the one course; 
she took others, all of which she found 
relating themselves back to her work in 
her own family. 

Through the teacher of the group, she 
heard of other books, of letters which the 
Government of the United States was 
sending out, of loan libraries, of scores 
of things of which she had never heard 
before, all sorts of institutions anxious 
and ready to help her to solve the prob- 
lem of Bobby. 

“Just think of the United States Gov- 
ernment taking time off from governing 
this great country and talking about the 
League of Nations to write letters to help 
me with Bobby,’ she said smilingly. 
Then seriously she added: “And, after 
all, what bigger problem is there in the 
world today than to see that my Bobby 
and all the other Toms and Dicks and 
Bessies and Sues become good and hon 
orable citizens? I am glad I learned 
that a Training Class is not for teachers 
alone, but that every mother, yes, and 
every father, too, could get real help for 
their own problems in their home if they 
would take one of these courses.” 
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A Schoolboy’s Trouble 
| thought when I’d learned my letters 
That all my troubles were done; 
But I find myself much mistaken— 
They have only just begun. 
Learning to read was awful, 
But nothing like learning to write; 
I'd be sorry to have to iell it, 
But my copy book is a sight. 


The ink gets over my fingers; 

The pen cuts all sorts of shines 
And won’t do at all as I bid it; 

The letters won’t stay on the lines, 
But go up and down and all over, | 

As though they were dancing a jig; 
They are there in all shapes and sizes, 

Medium, little, and big. 


There’d be some comfort in learning 
If one can get through; instead 
Of that, there are books awaiting 
Quite enough to craze my head; 

Tnere’s the multiplication tabie, 
And grammar, and—dear me 

There’s no good vlace of stopping, 
When one has begun, I see. 


My teacher says, little by little, 
To the mountain top we climb, 
It isn’t all done in a minute, 
But only a step at a time. 
She says that all the scholars, 
All wise and learned men, 
Had each to begin as I do; 
If that’s so—where’s my pen? 


—Abner J. Reeser, 
in Reformed Church Messenger. 


How “Cap” Was Saved 


OUNG Florence Nightingale was fond 

of the birds and animals about her 
father’s big, old house in a quiet English 
county. In the garden she fed the 
squirrels which lived in the trees lining 
the long walk. In the fields she trained 
Peggy, the old gray pony, to hunt 
through her pockets for apples or buns. 
Another of her favorites was Cap, the 
dog belonging to her father’s old shep- 
herd, Roger. 

In “Girls Who Became Famous”, Sarah 
Bolton has told a delightful story of 
Florence and Cap. One day, as she was 
tiding with her father’s friend, the parish 
clergyman, Florence saw old Roger 
alone, looking very sad and having 
trouble with his sheep. The riders 
stopped and asked the shepherd where 
Cap was. 

“Oh, poor Cap, will never be of any 
More use to me”, said Roger. “Some 
boys threw a stone at him yesterday and 
broke his leg. I'll have to kill him 
when I go home.” 


As the two went on they began to 
~~ that Cap’s leg might not be broken 
at all, 


“Tt would take a big stone and a hard 
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blow to break the leg of a big dog like 
Cap”, said the clergyman. 

When they reached Roger’s cottage 
they found Cap lying on the bare brick 
flooring, looking very angry that any 
one should dare to come in when his 
master was away. But when Florence 
began to talk to him he grew quiet and 
dragged himself across the floor to her 
feet. She and the clergyman examined 
him and found that his leg, although ter- 
ribly swollen, was not broken. Florence 
who had always been happy taking care 
of anything sick or hurt, hurried to an- 
other cottage for flannel. Then she 
heated water and sat down beside the 
dog, putting on his leg one piece of flan- 
nel after another, wrung out of the hot 
water. After awhile Cap grew more 
comfortable, and wagged his stumpy 
tail frantically to show his gratitude. 

On their way home the two met old 
Roger coming sadly home to kill 
his dog. He was delighted, of course, to 
hear that Cap would get well and be able 
to run about as gayly as ever. The 
next day Florence went back and bathed 
the leg again, and soon Cap was cured 
and able to help his master with the 
sheep, as if nothing had ever happened 
to him. 

With such a delight in helping the in- 
jured it was natural that Florence Night- 
ingale should think of nursing as she 
grew older. But there were no trained 
nurses in those days, and no place to 
train them. Over in Germany there was 
a new training school for deaconesses, 
where women were taught to care for 
the sick. Florence went there and 
studied so hard that she became the best 
nurse in the school. 

Soon the Crimean War began, and the 
English soldiers died by the thousands 
in the Black Sea country, where it was 
hard to get even the necessities of life 
for the well. How Florence Nightingale 
went there and made unwilling officers 
and doctors let her work and provide 
better shelter for the sick and wounded 
soldiers is a long and well-known story. 
It was little wonder that the grateful 
men called her “the angel of the Crimea.” 

When the war was over Florence 
Nightingale’s work went on. She founded 
a training school for nurses, and worked 
hard to make people understand some of 
the things they should do to keep well. 
Florence Nightingale died no longer 
ago than 1910. The girl who had been 
happy curing the shepherd’s dog began 
the work which has given us trained 
nurses and the Red Cross, and _ has 
changed the habits and health of thou- 


sands of people—Margaret Douglas, in 
Queens’ Gardens. 


The Garden Clock 
ITTLE Beth walked with her grand- 
mother in the beautiful old-fashioned 
garden. It was vacation-time, and little 
Beth was at grandmother’s for all the 
long summer weeks. 

“Oh, grandmother!” she exclaimed as 
she danced along the path. “How happy 
I am to have no schoo] for ever and ever 
so long! I almost wish I was a flower 
in your garden, because they don’t have 
to get up by clocks and go to school by 
clocks and take music lessons by clocks.” 

Grandmother laughed. 

“My garden is a clock”, she said, “and 
I can always tell the time by it. See, 
I will show you. 

“Here are my morning-glories twin- 
ing around that old tree-stump. Every 
morning at just two o’clock the flowers 
begin to open, and by the time the sun 
has peeped up in the east and is shining 
again, every morning-glory flower is 
wide awake and smiling at him. 

“Here are my oyster plants, They come 
next. If you were in the garden early 
in the morning you would see them open. 

“Next come gay dandelions in the 
grass border. Four-thirty finds them 
wide awake, waiting for the sun. Scarlet 
poppies wake at five, ready to welcome 
the bees and the butterflies, while my 
beautiful lilies open their petals at six. 

“Marigolds wake at nine, and the tiny 
stars of Bethlehem at ten, while the 
passion flowers wake at two, just at the 
time the morning-glories are curling up 
their petals tighter for their naps. 

“Feverfews come at two, and the last 
of all the day flowers to awake are the 
little four o’clocks.” 

“Do any flowers come later?” asked 
Beth. 

“The evening flowers’, answered 
grandmother. ‘Pretty, pale moonflowers 
never open until the sun is safe in bed 
and the cool dark has come. And there 
is the evening primrose who wakes then, 
too, you know. 

“So you see my garden flowers have 
to work by the clock after all, just as 
much as you do when school is open.” 

“And I suppose”, said little Beth, 
thoughtfully, “that their resting-time is 
when they are tucked asleep under the 
snow. I shall think of them, grand- 
mother, next winter when I am going by 
our clock, and I shall try to be as faith- 
ful to my clock as they are to theirs.” 
—Abigail Prescott Torrey, in “The Sun- 
beam.” 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The Sunday School Notes for November 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


November 32, 1929 


Ss. S. Lesson 


Respect for Rightful Authority 
(WORLD'S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY) 


Mark 12: 13-17; Rom. 13: 1-14; 1 Peter 2: 13-17 
Print Mark 12: 13-17; Rom. 13: 1-7; 1 Peter 2: 13-16 


Mark 12:13-17 


13 And they send unto him certain of 
the Pharisees and of the Herodians, to catch 
him in his words. 


14 And when they were come, they say 
unto him, Master, we know that thou art 
true, and carest for no man: for thou re- 
gardest not the person of men, but teachest 
the way of God in truth: Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Ceasar, or not? 


15 Shall we give, or shall we not give? 
But he knowing their hypocrisy, said unto 
them, Why tempt ye me? bring me a penny, 
that I may see it. 

16 And they brought it. And he saith 
unto them, Whose is this image and super- 
scription? And they said unto him, Caesar’s. 

17 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Render to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sars, and to God the things that are God’s 
And they marveled at him. 


Rom. 13:1-7 

1 Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but 
3 the powers that be are ordained of 

od. 

2 Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. 

3 For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not 


be afraid of the power? do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same: 

4 For he is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain: for he is the minister of God, a re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him that 
dceth evil. 

& Wherefore ye must needs be subject 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ 
sake. 

6 For, for this cause pay ye tribute also: 
for they are God’s ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. 

7 Render therefore to all their dues: 
tribute to whom tribute is due: custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour 
to whom honour. 


1 Peter 2:13-16 


13 Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be 
to the king, as supreme; 

14 Or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him for the punishment 
of evildoers, and for the praise of them that 
do well. 

15 For so is the will of God, that with 
well doing ye may put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men. 

16 As free, and not using your liberty 
for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the 
servants of God. 





Home Renadings.—Mon., Oct. 28.—The Abuse of Privilege—Mark 12:12. 
Debt to God and Country.—Mark 12:13-17. 
13:1-10. Thurs.—Rights of Subjects——1 Peter 2:13-25, Fri—The Mob Spirit Suppressed . 


by Law.—Acts 19:3-41. 


Sat.—Government Derived.—John 19:1-11. Sun.—Matt. 


Tues.—Our 
Wed.—Civic and Social Obligations.—Rom. 


13:20. 





GOLDEN TEXT—Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.—Rom. 13:1. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law.” 

Who are the people who are objecting 
to the prohibition law? It would be well 
for us on this World’s Temperance Sun- 
day to take a good look at those who are 
favorable and those who oppose such a 
law and line them up. 

On one side are all the brewers and 
barkeepers of the old day who made prof- 
it in destroying the bodies and minds and 
souls of men. With them are the poli- 
ticians who hope to get place and power 
by being their representatives. 

On the other side are the churches, the 
ministers, and the highest and best char- 
acters of every community. Take your 
own community wherever you are and 
line up those who favor prohibition and 
those who seek a repeal of that law or a 
“modification” of it. President Hoover 
said that “modification is nullification’, 
and these sly seekers for more “personal 
liberty” know it. 

The question is (after we have taken 
a good look at those on both sides of this 
question), which crowd we want to rule 
this country of ours. If you would take 
a vote among the thugs and criminals 
and lowest class of people of America, 
what side do you think they would be 
on? If you would take a vote of the 


churches and the homes and the best peo- 
ple of America, how do you think they 
would vote? Which side do you want to 
rule this land of ours? There is only 
one answer to this to those who love 
America and its children and youth and 
its homes and its institutions. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 

Years ago Charles M. Sheldon wrote 
that popular book, “What Would Jesus 
Do?” and it is well to follow him in our 
thinking and see what he has to say 
about keeping the law. 


THE STORY. Vs. 13-17. 

The crafty Pharisees came to Jesus 
with a trick question and sought to en- 
trap him. The Roman law bade them to 
pay tribute (tax) to Caesar and they 
hated that tax. They, therefore, asked 
him if it was lawful to pay this tax. They 
figured that if he said it was lawful he 
would lose his popularity among the peo- 
ple, and if he decided it was unlawful he 
would be opposing Rome and they could 
bring him to task for that. And again, 
if he refused to answer the question at 
all, they could accuse him of ignorance 
or cowardice. 


THE ANSWER OF JESUS. Vs. 16, 17. 

But Jesus in his higher mind and spirit 
was more than a master of them and he 
asked them to bring him a coin. “Whose 
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image is on that coin?” he asked them, 
They replied, “Caesar’s”, and he ther 
told them to render unto Caesar tha 
which was Caesar’s and not to forget {, 
render unto God the things which wey 
God’s. Caesar could not claim as mug 
as God could, for while Caesar’s image 
was on the man’s coin, God’s image wa 
on the man himself. Jesus came from 
God not to seek man’s money, but tp 
seek man’s life. 

We need laws here on earth that auto 
mobiles may not all run on one side of 
the street, that a man may be safe with 
his property, that boundary lines may k 
defined, that drunken men may not inter. 
fere with the peace of decent folks; but 
the higher law is concerning that whid 
we should render unto God—and that js 
our hearts and our lives and our service, 
GOOD LAW A MINISTER OF GOD. Vs, 1-7, 

Paul picks up the story and tells y 
that the law is a terror to the evil ma 
but a helper to the good. What do yu 
care for or fear from a policeman or: 
judge if you are a good, law-abiding citi. 
zen? He is your protector and you r 
spect and honor him. But suppose yu 
are a breaker of laws. Then the police. 
‘man and the courts and the jail become: 
terror to you. Paul says that the powe 
of the law is a “minister of good” t 
those who are honest and upright, buts 
terror to those who resist. 

FREEDOM AND SERVANTS. 1 Peter 2:13-16. 

Peter tells us that we must serve if ve 
would be free. Jesus was the greatest 
servant of all. Too many seek license ti 
do as they please and call that liberty 
“Obedience to law is liberty” and if now 
obeyed the law there would be no liberty 
anywhere. 

Peter tells us not to use our “liberty 
for a cloke” which would only be a pr 
tense. Real liberty is found in a commm 
agreement (law) to act along the bes 
lines for the good of all, and respect fr 
that law gives us all the greater go 
and the larger liberty to come and # 
with none to molest us or to make & 
afraid. Jesus and Peter and Paul at 
on our side in this and the devil and @ 
his imps are against it. We are in gui 
company and should stay there. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
Why do we have any law? 
Why not abolish all law? 
What is the difference between the we 
of Caesar (the nation) and the laws® 
God? : ‘ 
How did they try to trick Jesus” 
this? 














How did he entangle them? 
How did Paul describe the “hig 
owers”? 
When do man’s law and God's ¥ 
agree perfectly? 
When is law the most good for us? 
What does verse seven mean: 
How may we “put to silence the 
and ignorance of men (V. 15)? a 
How can we best promote the higi 
respect for law? 
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MAGAZINE NUMBER 


S. S. Lesson 


World Peace Through Mutual Understanding 


Jsa. 2: 2-4; 11: 6-10; 19: 23-25; Acts 17: 22-28; Eph. 4: 4-6, 13-19; John 4: 20, 21. 


Print Isa. 2: 2-4; Acts 17: 22-28; John 4: 20, 21. 


Isaiah 2:2-4 
2 And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills: 
and all nations shall flow unto it. 


3 And many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways 
and we will walk in his paths; for out of 
gion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

4 And he shall judge among the nations, 
and shall rebuke many people: and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 


Acts 17:22-28 

22 Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ 
hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious. 

23 For as I passed by, and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this in- 
scription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you. 


24 God that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; 

25 Neither is worshiped with men’s 
hands, as though he needed any thing, see- 
ing he giveth to all life, and breath, and 
al! things; 

26 And hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation; 

27 That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find 
_ though he be not far from every one 
of us: 

28 For in him we live, and move, and 
have our being; as certain also of your own 
poets have said, For we are also his off- 


spring. 
John 4:20, 21 

20 Our fathers worshiped in this moun- 
tain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship. 

21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor*® yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Nov. 
God of the Nations.—Acts 17:22-31. 


4.—Jehovah’s Universal Reign.—Isa. 2:1-11. 

Wed.—No Racial Lines in the Kingdom.—John 4:15- 
%. Thurs.—The Comity of Nations.—Isa. 19:19-25. 
87, Sat—The Gospel in the Mother Tongue.—Acts 2:1-6. Sun.—Ps. 


Tues.— 


Fri.—Kinship of the Nation.—Psalm 
98:1-9. 





GOLDEN TEXT—They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 


Isaiah 11-9. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

This is Armistice Sunday and it is 
well for us to read these verses again 
which were written by the prophet of 
God thousands of years ago, and to re- 
member as we read that eleven years ago 
we (of all nations) shouted and cried 
together for joy because peace had come 
toour world after four years of murder- 
ous strife, 

God’s house and God’s way (V. 2) 
“shall be exalted above the hills” and 
the ways of God’s peace shall some day 
take the place of the devil’s warfare. 
Little by little we see it coming and this 
year, which has brought us the Peace 
Pact and a Quaker President of the Uni- 
ted States and a _ peacefully-minded 
Prime Minister of England, has been a 


real step toward realizing that better un- 
derstanding, 


GOING TOGETHER TO GOD’sS HOUSE. V. 3. 
There is no better place to begin plans 
for peace than to get together in the 
church, Many people are now saying (V. 
3) “Let us go up to the house of the 
lord” and there seek peace by “walk- 
ing in his paths”. The World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through 
the Churches is a great, first step toward 
peace and understanding. The church is 
Mm all the world, and when it gets to- 
gether, it will make a great contribution 
to world peace, The church is in China 
and in Africa as well as in Maine and 
California, It is in Tokyo and in Calcut- 
ta as well as in New York and Chicago. 
It has members of every nation and color 


and language, and a great step toward 
world peace and understanding will be 
when the church of Christ in all the 
world stands for world peace and fellow- 
ship between nations. Isaiah, in this 
verse, has a far-off vision of such a day; 
and while we are still far from its full 
consummation, we have gone a long way 
in these years. 

SWORDS OR PLOWSHARES. V. 4. 

God, who made the heart of man, can 
change it. Love can take the place of 
hate and peace can take the place of 
war, if we will it so. We can run our 
factories to manufacture swords to kill, 
or plowshares to bless, the world. We 
can butter our bread with our knives or 
we can cut our throats with them. It 
all depends on the kind of a man there 
is back of the instrument. 


GOD MADE THE EARTH. V. 24, 

We live in a world that we did not 
make. We found it ready made when 
we got here and know that a higher pow- 
er gave it to us and that a higher power 
will dispose of it. We can give noth- 
ing to God to make him the richer. Our 
part is to live and use the good things he 
has given us for our good and the good 
of others. Some lands he has given oil 
and some he has given gold, and he means 
that these things which he has made shall 
be enjoyed by us all. He is the Creator 
of all, and the silver and the gold and 
the cattle on a thousand hills are his and 
not ours, as we seem to think. We are 
given care of them for a while for our 
good and the good of all and then they 
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are passed on to others. What folly to 
think that all this is ours and for our 
benefit alone. We need a better under- 
standing of the worth and use of the ma- 
terial things of life. 


GOD IS THE MAKER OF ALL “FOLKS”. V. 
26. 


God not only made the material things 
of the world, but he made “of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the earth”. He is Father of us 
all and we are all his children. Some 
of us are wayward children and are far 
from God and home, but we are still as 
much his child as was the prodigal son 
in the far country. Goodness is not a 
matter of geography as to where a man 
lives, but it is a matter of spirit as to 
what a man is. A man in America can 
live a darker life than a man in Africa 
if he wills to do so. 


But we need to look at all nations and 
peoples as our brothers and to treat them 
as such. We-need to seek to know them 
better and to really love them as “God 
so loved the world” that he was willing to 
give heaven’s best gift for it. And we 
need to remember that the Son of God 
came to Asia and not to America. He 
did set foot in his childhood on African 
soil, but he never went to Europe or to 
America. His earthly life was the gift 
of Asia and we are just bringing him 
back home again as we go westward on 
our missionary journey of peace and 
good will to all the world. 

Let us know our brethren better that 
we may love them more. Those who know 
them best love them most. Our mission- 
aries on furlough can hardly wait until 
the time comes when they will be able to 
see their friends in far lands again, and 
the greatest punishment you could give 
a real missionary of the cross would be 
to keep him from his friends in those far 
countries whom he has come to know 
and love. 

Let us remember this and profit by it 
on this Armistice Sunday. : 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


How is the world growing smaller? 

What things have lately made for 
peace? 

What was Isaiah’s prophecy of peace? 

How can “the house of the Lord” help 
bring peace? ‘ 

Who did Paul say created all things? 

Who is the Father of all? 

How are we all children of God? 

Is the “far country” defined by geog- 


raphy? How? 
How has God made us “all of one 
blood”? 


How may we know and understand 
other nations? 

How can missions help international 
understanding? 

How can we help to promote good feel- 
ing between nations? 

Why is Jesus called “The Prince of 
Peace”? 

What is his promise to “the peace- 
maker’’? 
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November 17, 1929 


THE HERALD 


OF GOSPEL 


5. Lesson 


Living With People of Other Races 


Ruth 1:1-18; John 4:5-10; Acts 10:1 to 11:18; Rom. 1:14; Gal. 3:28, 
Print Acts 10: 9-15, 30-35; Gal. 3: 28, 29 


Acts 10:9-15 


9 On the morrow, as they went on their 
journey, and drew nigh unto the city, Peter 
went up upon the housetop to pray about 
the sixth hour: 


10 And he became very 
would have eaten: but while 
ready, he fell into a trance, 


11 And saw heaven opened, and a certain 
vessel descending unto him, as it had been 
a great sheet knit at the four corners, and 
let down to the earth: 

Wherein were all manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, 
and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 

13 And there came a voice to him, Rise, 
Peter; kill and eat. 

14 But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I 
have never eaten any thing that is com- 
mon or unclean. 

15 And the voice spake unto him again 
the second time, What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common, 


Acts 10:30-35 


30 And Cornelius said, Four days ago I 
was. fasting until this hour; and at the 
ninth hour I prayed in my house, and, be- 


and 
made 


hungry 
they 


pont. a man stood before me in bright cloth- 
ng. 

31 And said, Cornelius, thy prayer is 
heard, and thine alms are had in remem- 
brance in the sight of God. 

32 Send therefore to Joppa, and call 
hither Simon, whose surname is Peter; he 
is lodged in the house of one Simon a tan- 
ner by the sea side: who, when he cometh, 
shall speak unto thee. 

33 Immediately therefore I sent to thee; 
and thou hast well done that thou art come. 
Now therefore are we all here present be- 
fore God, to hear all things that are coin- 
manded thee of God. 

34 Then Peter opened his mouth, and 
said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons: 

35 But in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 


with him. 
Gal. 3:28, 29 


28 There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. 

29 And if ye %e Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise. 





Home Readings.—Mon., Nov. 11.—Overcoming Racial Antipathies.—Acts 10:9-16. Tues. 


—Christianity and the Races.—Acts 10:23-33. 
Thurs.—Jesus and the Samaritan Woman.—John 4:5-14. 
Alien Races.—Rom. 1:8-17. Sat.—Racial Prejudices Rebuked.—Acts 13:44-52. 


Ruth 1:6-18. 
14-21. 


ed.—Home-making in a Foreign Land.— 
Fri.—Our Debt to 
Sun.—Eph 3: 





GO. DEN TEXT—-Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but 
in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him. 


—Acts 10:34-35 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 

One of our good Christian brethren 
said that he felt nearer in brotherhood 
to a Negro in farthest Africa than he 
did with an evil white man who lived on 
the same street. A bright young woman 
asked the good man if he would feel that 
same sense of brotherhood to the Negro 
if he lived on the same street, or did his 
living in far-off Africa make him like 
him better. 

Our land is filled with all nations. Eu- 
rope and Asia and Africa and the islands 
of the sea have contributed of their sons 
to make America. More than that, we 
are all sons of foreign soil, only some 
have been here a bit longer than others. 
Ex-president Coolidge said that we 
should make no distinction between the 
man who came over in the Mayflower in 
1620 and him who came in the steerage 
in 1920, provided one was as good a cit- 
izen as the other. 


WE ARE ALL HERE PRESENT. V. 33. 

Peter found himself in a new and 
strange position as he was in the midst 
of these who were foreign to him. And 
we find ourselves in a similar position 
in the midst of people of all nations in 
our own home towns these days. Forty 
nations are trying to live together and 
form America. They are our friends 
and neighbors if we will to have it so. 
But if we show by our attitudes that we 
consider them inferior, we can well de- 
velop a race and a color and a national 
consciousness which will make for 


trouble and not for peace and for mutual 
good. 

The nations of the world are “here 
present” in our country. They seem 
strange and sometimes “unclean” to us 
who own another place of birth or an- 
other color of skin, but we need to hesi- 
tate with Peter before we brand that 
which God has created as our equal as 
“common or unclean’. The finest surgeon 
I ever knew was an Italian. Theodore 
Roosevelt was of genuine Dutch descent. 
Martin Luther, who freed the church 
from popery, was a German. Dashing 
young Lafayette, who stood by George 
Washington in giving us a free nation, 
was a Frenchman. It was an Italian 
who discovered America, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers were Englishmen. Jesus and 
Paul and those who gave us Christianity 
were Jews. Our country is made up of 
the contribution of all nations, and it ill 
becomes us to pride ourselves on what 
“we” have done outside of what the 
world has contributed to make us what 
we are. 


PETER AND “FOREIGNERS”. Vs. 9-15. 

The Jew was trained to believe that 
the world consisted of Jews and Gen- 
tiles and that there was no hope for the 
Gentile except through being a proselyte 
to the Jewish faith and thus becoming a 
Jew. Even then a “son of Abraham” 
was superior, as we are apt to feel that 
one born on our soil is better than a 
stranger. 

But Jesus taught them that “God was 
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able of these stones to raise up childre 
unto Abraham”, 

“In Christ there is no East, no Wes: 
In him no South, no North; : 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth” 
Peter went up onto that housetop i 

full belief that God was the God of th 
Jew in a very special way and that the, 
was no gospel of grace to the Gentiles gf 
the “dogs of the Samaritans” or othy 
foreigners. God taught him through hy 
vision that God was God of all the ear 

and not of a single nation only, 5 
taught him that “foreigners” were yw 

“unclean” in his sight and that “q 

was no respecter of persons”, 

GOD’S CLEANSING POWER. VY. 15. 

We are ready enough to accept th 
conversion and the feeling of a fine fe. 
lowship with Chinese Christians ay 
Japanese Christians and Negro Chrieg 
tians if they will only stay at home aif 
not get too near us. But God causa 
Peter to go to them as a brother and th 
know that they were as near to the hear 
of God as white folks can be. 

GOD NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. V. 34. 

Peter learned his lesson that day, an 


we need to learn ours in this. Kipling 


says that race prejudice is the lowe 
meanest thing in the world and the caug 
of the most trouble. Every man shoul 
have a place and a fair one in the worl 
of work and privilege. It is not so mud ' 
a matter of social equality or interma: 
riage, for every nation will natural 
have a family feeling for its own and, lef 
to themselves, there would be a familyd 
families as our neighborhoods are. Ther 
are great problems for the head, but th 
will be solved if we keep our heart 
right; while, on the other hand, therei 
no solution if we carry an attitude d 
superiority around with us. 

ALL ONE IN CHRIST. Vs. 28, 29. 

We will never get to be more like ead 
other until we all learn to be more likf. 
him. The hope of the world is not cory 
ing each other and trying to be alike, bt 
it is in following the perfect man, Chris ; 
Jesus; and the more we become like hing, 
the less our differences will become. § 

Let us seek more the heavenly patter 
of love and good will. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
How did Peter feel regarding olltiie 
nationalities? « § 
How did God teach him a lesson ® 
this? } 
What is the race feeling in your tow 
In what ways is it different UM 
Peter’s? : 
What nationalities are in your town: 
How can you know them better? 
What have “foreigners” done 
America? 
Give some great names of men of # 
er lands in America? 
How is “God no respecter of perso 
When are we the opposite? — . 
How does following Christ bring 
nearer together? 

















vember 2A, 1929 


Jonah 1:1-3 


ive 1 Now the word of the Lord came unto 


nah the son of Amittai, saying, 


d of the =” up before me. 




















Jonah 3:1-5 


nah the second time, saying, 


ee, 


f three days’ journey. 


r and tif them. 


Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, 
decry against it; for their wickedness is 


3 But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tar- 
sh from the presence of the Lord, and 
ent down to Joppa; and he found a ship 
ing to Tarshish: so he paid the fare there- 
and went down into it, to go with them 
nto Tarshish from the presence of the 


1 And the word of the Lord came unto 


? Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, 
d preach unto it the preaching that I bid 


3 So Jonah arose, and went unto Nine- 
eh, according to the word of the Lord. 
ow Nineveh was an exceeding great city 


4 And Jonah began to enter into the city 
day's journey, and he cried, and said, Yet 
ty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
wn 


§ So the people of Nineveh believed God, 
proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, 
m the greatest of them even to the least 


MAGAZINE NUMBER 


S. S. Lesson 


The Higher Patriotism 
Jonah 1: 1-3; 3:1-5; 4: 5-11 


Jonah 4:5-11 


5 So Jonah went out of the city, and 
sat on the east side of the city, and there 
made him a booth, and sat under it in the 
shadow, till he might see what would be- 
come of the city. 

6 And the Lord God prepared a gourd 
and made it to come up over Jonah, that 
it might be a shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his grief. So Jonah was 
exceeding glad of the gourd. 

7 But God prepared a worm when the 
morning rose the next day, and it smote 
the gourd that it withered. 

8 And it came to pass, when the sun 
did arise, that God prepared a vehement 
east wind; and the sun beat upon the 
head of Jonah, that he fainted, and wished 
in himself to die, and said, It is better 
for me to die than to live. 

And God said to Jonah, Doest thou 
well to be angry for the gourd? And he 
said, I do well to be angry, even unto 
death. 

10 Then said the Lord, Thou hast had 
pity on the gourd, for the whieh thou hast 
not laboured, neither madest it grow; 
which came up in a night, and perished 
in a night: 

11 And should not I spare Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six score 
thousand persons that cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand; 
and also much cattle? 










Home Readings.—Mon., Nov. 
rsion of the Ninevites.—Jonah 3:1-10. 


day, ani 


18.—Jonah’s Disobedience.—Jonah 1:1-10. 
! Wed.—-A Parable of Divine Compassion.—Jonah 
‘1-11. Thurs.—Religion a Universal Experience.—Acts 17:22-31. 
.  geheilaamamma 137. Sat.—Fellow Citizens in God’s Family.—Eph. 2:11-22. Sun.— 


Tues.—Con- 


Fri.—Patriots in an 





Kipling 
» low 






of the earth.—Acts 17:26. 


GOLDEN TEXT—He made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
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ROACH TO THE LESSON 

The family was the first community 
ich “stood together”, and then the 
ike or relations of the family fought 
ogether and tribes united into nations 
nM all for the purpose of advancing 
heir own interests, 

In Jonah’s day (which must have been 
0) years or more before Christ), the 
ewish nation hated Assyria as we once 
ated Germany; and when God called his 
nphet to Zo as a missionary to that 
eple, Jonah hated them too much to 
0. To be sure, God had told him to go 
ike ad cry out against their wickedness, but 
omah knew that might lead them to re- 


lik 
i mtanee and forgiveness and favor of 
like, ba and he could not consent to be a 


1. Chis arty to such a thing after all that As- 
like hin . had done to his people. He hated 
om at “heathen” nation and would do noth- 
patter ig that would give them any excuse to 

Pent and secure the favor of God. Jo- 
ai Was a narrow patriot who would say, 
SION israel first, last, and all the time”, and 
ng ote had no place in his life for Nineveh. 


lesson HRAE BOOK OF JONAH 


Jonah is not among the historical 


Ur tO Books of the Old Testament, but among 


‘ ¢ prophetical books. All the efforts 
town! Phich try to make the story of Jonah and 
se #° Whale true history are wasted, for 
” ophecies are always covered with 
n of om “ery. They gave imaginary pictures 

illustrate God’s truth. Anyone who 
perso B's to make the pictures of Isaiah and 


bring vekiel_and Daniel and Jonah literal 
“uty is on the wrong track. They pic- 





ture truth as did the parables of Jesus, 
but these nor the parables of Jesus rest 
on, their being real events or matters of 
literal history. Jesus taught God’s truth 
through the parables as the prophets did 
through imagery. Jesus said, “The King- 
dom of Heaven is like . . ,” and told a 
parable or “an earthly story” to illustrate 
his heavenly meaning. Jonah and all 
the prophets did the same. Do not get 
mixed up in trying to prove the story of 
Jonah and the whale any more than you 
would try to get mixed up in proving 
the history of a parable of Jesus. Re- 
gardless of all, it pictured and illustrated 
a truth of God, and that is the real thing. 
The thing it taught is truth. 
THE STORY 

God’s call comes to this Israel, first- 
last-and-all-the-time patriot and com- 
manded him to go to Nineveh and preach 
against their wickedness, There were two 
big reasons in Jonah’s mind for not go- 
ing: First, it was not safe for a Jew 
in Nineveh and especially for a Jew who 
came to preach against their people; sec- 
ond, if he did deliver the message, it 
might be that it would be successful in 
having them converted and he did not 
want them converted. He wanted them 
punished for their sins. So Jonah “fled 
from the presence of the Lord”. 


GOD FOLLOWED JONAH. Chap. 1, 2. 

But Jonah found that even if he took 
the wings of the morning and fled to the 
uttermost parts of the earth he would 
find God there. The story tells of the 
storm at sea and the terror of the sailors 
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and the casting of Jonah overboard and 
of the “great fish” that God had prepared 
and of Jonah’s final repentance and re- 
turn. 

JONAH’S SECOND CALL. Vs. 1, 2. 

God gives man a second chance and 
Jonah, who had so ingloriously failed, is 
given a chance to come back and try it all 
over again. God again commands him to 
go to Nineveh, that mighty city, and 
preach te them the words he had given. 
THE PREACHING PROPHET. Vs, 3, 4. 

So Jonah went and preached as he 
went against the sins of Nineveh. This 
he could do with good grace, for he hated 
them and was glad to cry out their sins 
and prophesy their overthrow. 

THE REPENTANT CITy. V. 5. 

And the people of Nineveh heard the 
voice of God in the prophet’s message 
and repented from the king down to the 
least of them and God forgave them their 
sins and saved them from destruction. 
THE GROUCHY PROPHET. Vs, 5-11. 

But this “patriot” of Israel could not 
learn the larger patriotism and he be- 
came a “grouch” when he saw good com- 
ing to another nation whom he hated. 
He went out of the city and sulked and 
criticized God for forgiving and saving 
them. 

This is the kind of men who ever stir 
up hatred and ill will between nations. 
The world still has its Jonahs and they 
still want to see God “get even” with 
their enemies. It is a small, mean spirit; 
and while we might forgive and forget 
it in Jonah so many thousands of years 
ago in the childhood of the race, yet it 
is hard to understand in this enlightened 
day and age. The larger patriotism in- 
cludes the lesser. We love our families 
and live for them, but we do not hate our 
neighbors because of it. We take pride 
in our local towns and cities, but this 
does not hinder our taking pride in our 
states. We are Americans and we love 
our country, but the larger patriotism 
for the whole world does not make us any 
the less patriotic. Let us live as Jesus 
did for the world and for every individual 
in it, whether he be across the street or 
across the ocean. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Is the Book of Jonah a book of history? 

Why is prophecy different from his- 
torv? 

Were Jesus’ varables all history? 

How did Jesus’ parables teach truth? 

How did Jonah and the prophets teach 
truth? 

Why was Jonah a “narrow-minded” 
man? 

Why did he not go when God com- 
manded? 

Why did he hate Nineveh? 

Why did he go the second time? 

Are there any Jonahs around us now? 

How did God so love the whole world? 

How is a narrow patriotism unlike 
Jesus? 

How can we love our country and the 
world, too? , 
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World Peace Plans at Geneva 
(Continued from page four) 


the judges of the Court and our con- 
sent would be required to any further 
amendment of the Statute of the 
Court. In addition, we participate on 
an equal footing in all cases concern- 
ing an advisory opinion. In all cases 
in which unanimity is required, then 
of course the veto of the United States 
prevents the opinion being asked ex- 
actly as the vote of any other state 
against an advisory opinion prevents it 
being requested. If, on the other 
hand, a decision can be taken by a 
majority as to whether an opinion 
should or should not be required, then 
the vote of the United States is the 
same as the vote of any other State. 
We may be in the minority. It has 
also been provided that if we wish to 
withdraw from the Court, we are at 
liberty to do so in the same manner as 
any other state can withdraw. 


It will be remembered that the 
Committee of Jurists who worked out 
the formula which has just been de- 
scribed were also entrusted with the 
work of revising the Statute of the 
Court in the light of experience. As 
the years roll by, the services of the 
Court are more and more in request; 
therefore, it was felt that this should 
be a judicial body in every sense of the 
word having the high authority which 
it requires, the Court being composed 
of judges of practical experience who 
should not have any other employ- 
ment. It was felt that the judges 
should work all their time on the 
service of the Court, having an ade- 
quate remuneration suitable to the 
high position of such a judge; and that 
they should at all times be at the dis- 
posal of all states to judge cases and 
give advisory opinions. 

Instead of one annual session of the 
Court with a certain number of ex- 
traordinary sessions should circum- 
stances arise, it is provided that the 
Court should always be in session ex- 
cept when it takes its regular vacations 
like any other court of justice. While 
formerly there were only twelve regu- 
lar judges, the number has been raised 
to fifteen. 

When Premier Ramsey MacDonald 
made the first, and in many ways the 
most important, speech in this Tenth 
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Assembly, he thrilled his hearers when 
he told them that he was ready to sign 
the Optional Clause of the Court 
Statute. This opened the way for the 
flood of signatures which have fol- 
lowed. In just two weeks after the 
announcement by the British Labor 
Government, thirty states agreed to 
recognize as compulsory the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in all or any of the 
classes of legal disputes concerning: 
a. The interpretation of a treaty; 


b. Any question of international 
law; 

c. The existence of any fact which, 
if established, would constitute 
breach of an international obli- 
gation. 


d. The nature or extent of the rep- 
aration to be made for the 
breach of an international obliga- 
tion. 

This agreement constitutes Article 
36 of the Court Statute and may or 
may not be undertaken by states mem- 
bers of the Court, therefore it is 
called the Optional Clause. 

In addition to the strength and pres- 


tige which have been given to the . 


World Court, there have been two other 
important resolutions presented to the 
Assembly, which, if adopted, will have 
a revolutionary effect upon the mili- 
tary budgets of the nations. The first 
is the British proposal which is di- 
rected toward cutting out every possi- 
bility of war which still exists in the 
Covenant. As the Convenant now 
stands, it contains certain articles 
which make war both possible and 
legal and the British propose to revise 
these articles in order to bring them 
into conformity with the Paris Pact. 
We have been describing four de- 
velopments which seem to run along 
parallel lines and their significance be- 
comes apparent. Here we have seen 
security being brought about for those 
nations which must have security be- 
fore they may disarm. If the United 
States joins the World Court and thus 
admits with the rest of the nations of 
the world that she as a nation is going 
to allow a permanent international 
court to settle her legal disputes, such 
action will allay fears in many quar- 
ters. We need not discuss the question 
as to whether or not these fears have 
any grounds; certainly there is no 
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world’s most beautiful pictures. Cul- 
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doubt about their existence. Therefore 
if the United States accepts arbitration 
that action will bring one element o 
security. ‘The improvements in th 
Statute of the Court will bring another 
element of security because nations 
will have more confidence in the tr. 
bunal. Now that almost every stat 
in Europe has accepted compulsoy 
arbitration of disputes, each individual 
state will feel much more inclined to 
reduce its armaments than in forme 
days. Last and far from being leas 
is the possibility that the League o 
Nations will outlaw every war which 
breaks out among its members, there 
by guaranteeing the territorial inte. 
rity and existing political independence 
of all Europe and much of the rest of 
the world. 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Integration in the Local Church 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 


must be close association of the locd 
with the denominational. The ger 
eral enterprises have but little meat- 
ing without application to local cor 
Probably one of our greatest needs 
ditions. 
at this juncture is a campaign to it 
crease the interest of the local church 
in the effort being made by our Board 
of Christian Education to serve tht 
people. That is what touches met 
Too often it is thought that the boards 
and bureaus of the General Conver 
tion are organized to serve themselves. 
Those working in such general t& 
pacities know they have no missi 
whatever outside of service to tt 
people. The local church needs th 
service of the Education Board 
secure the integration of its local acti 
ities; this it needs to learn. 
Madrid, Iowa. 
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the Financial Report of the Woman's 
Mission Board 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


n First, General Fund........ 20.00 
Daytoile Roll ai 













iterature Fund ........ 5.00 
Pentiiston ee 10.00 
Springfield, Y. P., Home 

Missicns | ... 12.50 
Foreign Missions ..........--sssessesses 12.50 
Greenville, Girls’ Guild, Gen. F. 5.00 
Sugar Creek, General Fund.......... 8.60 
Cradle Roll ....ssscssessesesee ns ee 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 1.70 
Literature Fund .........0s00 100 
Greenville, General Fund . 9.90 
Cade ROM]  ......ccccecessccsosscesssoresees 





n G. Gustin 
Literature Fund 
Home Missions ... 
Bible Woman .. 

Campbellstown, Literature Fund 
Piqua, General Fund 
Cradle Roll -75 
Home Missions 














Ansonia, General Fund . 8.85 
Literature Fund. ............. 1.00 
Springfield, General Fund. 9.40 
Junior Work  .....sccerseeee 3.00 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 2.00 
Literature Fund ............. 2.00 
Franklinton Dormitory . 10.00 
Mina Kitamura Home ... 10.00 
Trotwood, Cradle Roll ....... 9.50 
Crown Point, General Fund 5.55 
SEINE BRIGRL ccsscusacesvcteeceasent 1.50 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund . ee KAS 
Eaton, General Fund .......cccsceeees 48.79 
Cradle Roll 2.50 





Ellen G. Gustin Fund .........000 
Literature Fund oa 
Foreign Missions 

Versailles, General Fund 
Cradle Roll 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Literature Fund 
Franklinton Dormitory 

Christiansburg, Elon Orphanage 

Riverdale, General Fund.............+ 23 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 
Literature Fund 
Franklinton Teacher ..... 
























Pleasant Hill, General Fund........ 
Cradle Roll p 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund.............00 2.70 
Literature Fund ............... ore |) 

West Milton, General Fund.. 8.35 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ... 2.00 
Literature Fund . ............0 1.50 

Walnut Hills, General Fund 5.75 
eee 9.00 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund . 3.00 
Literature Fund ....... 2.00 

Troy, General Fund .... 20.00 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 7.00 
Literature Fund ........... 4.00 

Franklin, General Fund. 7.20 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund. sss, EEO 
Literature Fund ...ccccsecsssssesscsessere 1.25 


River 





General Fund 
BME OPODEN csssceccsecccsoscsssoescaccedsee 
Antioch, General Fund ... x 





















Elkhart, General Fund . 5.45 
Cradle Roll ...cecseeee 2.99 
Junior Work. ........ .25 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 2.00 
Literature Fund. ...... 1.00 
Rev. Muraoka ........ 30.19 

Goshen, General Fund 19.45 
Cradle Roll ..........0 ‘ 11.99 
Junior Work ........0 1.50 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 4.30 
Literature Fund. ...... 1.40 
Home Missions .... 44.12 
Rev. Muraoka. .....scsecessesees 20.00 

Huntington, General Fund ........ 5.00 
Cradle Roll 3.38 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund... 2.00 
Rev. Muraoka 0... wee 51.35 

Majenica, General Fund . 6.10 
Literature Fund ...... 1.56 

V. Muraoka  ........e00 15.00 

Merriam, General Fund 4.95 
lt 5] ea 5.21 
Junior Work ......... 1.45 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund . 1.70 
Literature Fund ...... 85 


On oS eee 


1 
North Manchester, General Fund 10.20 
Cradle Roll 4 






Ellen G. Gustin Fund. 2.00 
Rev. Muraoka vccssesssssesecn 5.00 
Pleasant Hill Cradle Roll. 6.00 
Sidney, Cradle Roll .......... 2.61 
Literature Fund .. -50 
tev. Muraoka .....se 7.81 
Six Mile, General Fund 12.00 
ae 5.97 
gen G. Gustin Fund 3.00 
wane Cradle Roll ............ 4.90 
akarusa, General Fund 18.40 
a sorniniapooniet 3.45 
wen G, Gustin Fund 1.60 
Literature Fund. ................... -75 





MAGAZINE NUMBER 





BW TRUER cisccsccnticcsiveinesscsenss 18.50 
Warren, General Fund. ............02 9.25 

Cradle Roll 25.00 

Literature Fund uu... 2.00 

ena 11.41 
Merriam, Y. P., Porto Rico 

FRUrricetie TARE sisisscscscescssecceseis 2.50 

BROW, BETRPRONOR ssiicacecsavecsssscniassosves 2.50 

Total Receipts $5,621.35 





DISBURSEMENTS FOR MISSIONS 
To W. P. Minton, for Foreign Missions: 














Japan $1,337.44 
Porto Rico 365.75 
Porto Rico Kindergarten.......... 193.79 
Wakaya Kindergarten .... ae 23.18 
La Rosadas S. S. ai 23.19 
Porto Rico Hurricane Fund.... 10.85 





Salinas Church ee 
ee EIT 
Mok 
















oka 9. 
Sendai 23. 
A Se ne P 
Japan Kindergarten 78.58 
| a eae 111.71 
National Workers 11.00 
Rev. Kitano ........... 200.00 
Rev. Muraoka  ............000 231.07 
Newspaper Evangelism 3.00 
a AE SS ES ea 50.00 
Mission Homes 12.00 
BNGIO CROW siccsiasscssssvess 2.15 
Mina Kitamura Home . 62.60 
BRUNO WHORE Sascesissssdccccasecssierase 15.00 

Total $3,393.59 





To A. W. Sparks, for Home Missions: 
$ 











ROGGING: COWIE -saiccicscesessccosecssed 716.00 
Haverhill 534.77 
eC) ee ae 194.37 
FYARICHNGON: _ wiccceecscccessese 172.31 
Franklinton Dormitory . 162.20 
Franklinton Teachers ... 136.30 
Elon Orphanage ....ccccccccccsessesce 8.00 

Total $1,923.95 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page one) 
Coffin will bring a special message. A 
friendship hour is being planned with 
special recreational features. The ban- 
quet will follow with a program of mu- 
sic and toasts and an address by Rev. 
H. S. Hardcastle, of Suffolk, Virginia. 
The price of the supper will be fifty 
cents, and reservations should be made in 
advance with Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, C. 
P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Congregational-Christian Federa- 
ted Church of Columbus, Ohio, Dr. F. G. 
Coffin pastor, received six members into 
its fellowship on Sunday, October 6. 

Dr. W. P. Minton, Secretary of For- 
eign Missions, spoke before the Kentucky 
State Congregational Conference at 
Stearns, October 5 and 6; and Rev. A. 
W. Sparks, Secretary of Home Missions, 
addressed the Tennessee State Congrega- 
tional Conference at Crossville, October 
10. Both report most hearty receptions 
and genuine desire for the merger. 

Rev. Cleon Swarts, of Springfield, 
Ohio, president of the Defiance College 
Alumni Association, announces a get-to- 
gether of all Defiance College alumni 
and students attending the General Con- 
vention in the Greene Street Methodist 
Church, Piqua, October 26, 5:00-6:00 p. 
m. An Alumni Supper will follow for 
those not attending the Young People’s 
Banquet. 

Ministers and delegates from the 
Southern Christian Convention will go to 
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MONEY IN OLD LETTERS 


Look in the old trunk and send me all 

the old envelopes up to 1876. Do not re- 

move the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 
GEORGE HAKES, 290 Broadway, 


NEW YORK 















SPARE 


TO $100 IN ‘rime 


ite forSchwer’s CHRISTMAS CARD & NOVELTIES PLAN. 
Pin rst iereat rom other. $50. to $100. cay made, 
No investment. Great for Home Effort. Write at once to 
CHARLEY C. SCHWER, DEPT. 193 MASS. 


\Tucotocicat Booxs 


We have a classified stock of over 100,000 
Theological Books covering all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us your list of “Wants.” 
Please mention this paper. 


Scnusre’s Boon Srone 20782 20rt NE 






















the General Convention via special car on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the train 
leaving Norfolk on Monday, October 21, 
at 11:45 a. m., and arriving at Piqua, 
Tuesday, 11:32 a.m. Southern delegates 
interested should address the president, 
Rev. L. E. Smith, 272 East 39th Street, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Rev. Robert E. Wearly has had quite a 
record of attendance in his mid-week 
services, which in so many churches 
seems to be a thing of the past. He finds 
that the average attendance at these 
services has been over thirty for the past 
year. That indicates some genuine in- 
terest in the work, and we are glad to see 
it. We would like to hear from other 
pastors in regard to this service. 


From The Defiance Collegian we learn 
that Rev. F. H. Peters, D. D., who has 
been the college pastor for the past nine 
years, has resigned and will remove with 
his family to Fall River, Massachusetts, 
where he was recently called to the pas- 
torate of the Christian Church. This is 
a return pastorate for Dr. Peters, he hav- 
ing served there for three years before 
going to Defiance. The fact that he has 
been asked to return speaks most highly 
of the church’s appreciation of his for- 
mer services, 


We are very sorry that the copy for 
the Wide Awake Club and World Friend- 
ship Program suggestions for November 
arrived too late for this issue. This was 
due to the fact that Mrs. McCord has 
been overloaded with work in a special 
church campaign in Chicago, and also 
because this number goes out a week 
ahead of the usual time on account of 
the Convention. We hope that any group 
of young people using the program will 
write Dr. W. P. Minton, C. P. A. Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio, and he will be glad to 
send a typewritten copy of Mrs. Mc- 
Cord’s suggestions for the November 
topic. 
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HERALD OF GOSPEL 


The Christian Endeavor Notes for November 


THEME: CHRISTIAN 


November 3, 1929 
Making My Body a Fit Temple for God 
1 Cor. 3:16, 17; 6: 19, 20 
(Consecration Meeting) 

God gave us our bodies that they might 
be a sacred temple. Man is not a body, 
nor is he a mind, but man is a living 
soul. That soul which God created in 
the beginning is the very breath of God, 
or, in other (real) words, it is the spirit 
of God dwelling in us. Our bodies are 
made by God from the dust of the earth, 
and in the end they return to dust; but 
into that body “God breathed” and “man 
became a living soul”. The breath of 
God is always an expression of the spirit 
of God and thus God breathed into our 
(temporary) body of (material) dust, his 
quickening spirit, and that spirit became 
“a living soul” in a body dedicated to be 
its temple. 

We can glorify that temple or we can 
desecrate it. We glorify it by keeping 
it clean and strong. We desecrate it by 
neglect and impurity, and thus make it 
an unfit dwelling for God’s Holy Spirit 
in us, 

Clean food and drink purify and glori- 
fy this temple. Useful service keeps it 
in condition, and rest restores its fresh- 
ness and use. Impure food and intoxi- 
cating drink break down both the beauty 
and the usefulness of this temple and 
desecrate it into an unworthy habitation 
of the Holy Spirit and more like unto 
the habitation of a beast which thinks 
of nothing but its own appetite and pas- 
sions, 

Sin leaves its marks on this temple and 
drives the Holy Spirit from us. David 
knew that when he prayed: “Create 
within me a clean heart, O God; and re- 
new 2 right spirit within me. Cast me 
not away from thy presence; and take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me.” For if 
we regard iniquity in our hearts, we 
grieve that Spirit and drive it from us, 
and man, created in the image of God, 
becomes lowered to a bestial level. 


November 10, 1929 
Uprooting the Cause of War 
Acts 17:24-31; Jas. 3:13-18; 4:1-3 

The causes of war between nations are 
the same as the causes of strife between 
individuals and families. It begins in 
ignorance and misunderstanding of each 
other or in greed for advantage over an- 
other. In either case it begins within, 
and the spirit of misunderstanding and 
greed, which is not shown on the surface 
at first, becomes that which possesses us, 
and we begin to prove to ourselves and 
to others that the thing we greedily want 
is right and we will “fight for our 
rights”. 





RELATIONSHIP 


“Disarm the heart, for that is peace.” 
Out of the heart are the issues of life, 
and individuals and families and neigh- 
borhoods and nations which hate each 
other will be at constant strife. Hate 
within becomes heat without until the 
spark lights the long slumbering mass 
and the fight is on. 

A sense of brotherhood and a common 
Fatherhood will uproot the cause of war 
more than anything else on earth. No 
nation lives to itself, and no life and no 
nation can live or die without affecting 
another life or nation. We are a great 
family with God as our Father and Jesus 
as our Elder Brother, and with the Holy 
Spirit of truth and light as our mother 
spirit and Comforter. Every nation and 
every child of God are as near his throne 
and as near his heart as any other. We 
are too prone to think of a “white man’s 
God” with a mission to stoop down and 
help “the heathen”. We must adjust 
ourselves to thinking and knowing that 
men of every nation and race are children 
of God even as we are and that they are 
our brothers. If they have need, it is 
our place to help. If they are neglected, 
it is our place to supply the need, not as 
a charity, but as a_brother-to-brother 
service, remembering that they, like us, 
belong to the whole family; and if we are 
more favored with opportunity than they, 
that we are under that added obligation 
to help. So shall we understand and 
sympathize and love and uproot war on 
the earth. 


November 17, 1929 
What Should Young Men and Young 
Women Expect of Each Other? 


2 Peter 1:2-11 


God made us to enjoy life and to en- 
joy the society of each other. Down deep 
in our beings he made the attraction be- 
tween man and woman one of the high- 
est and holiest things in all our lives. At 
the same time the debasement of that 
high and holy relationship leads to killing 
the best that is in us. 

We should encourage young people be- 
ing together and enjoying each other’s 
company and we do them wrong when we 
keep them apart. But in this social rela- 
tionship there are things which every 
young man_ should expect from every 
young woman and which every young 
woman should expect and demand from 
every young man with whom she asso- 
ciates. 

The Scripture lesson from 2 Peter 
broadly outlines the way we should all! 
live together. First, we should have 
faith in each other and not be filled with 
suspicion and fear. Too many of us 
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suspect and strive to suppress the young. 
er generation when they need to live an 
grow and develop instead of being sup. 
pressed. We nced faith in them and thy 
God is down deep in their lives in the, 
best moments and _ they desire (really 
down in their hearts) to be somebody anj 
do something worth while in the worj 

Young women should expect of young 
men that they be clean in speech and jn 
life and blend modesty with good yil 
and good cheer and a helpful spirit 
Young men should expect the same fron 
young women with the added grace g 
that thing which makes womankind th 
ideal of the race. It is said that “no nm. 
tion ever rises higher than the ideals of 
its women’, Man seems to have the mos 
power in the world, but that is only i 
seeming, for back of woman’s life ar 
those deep and strong powers which con. 
mand the devotion of man, even to th 
giving of life. 








November 24, 1929 
Thanksgiving Through Thanks-living 
Ps. 116:12-14, 17-19 


To say “Thank you” is good manner, 
but to live thanks is more than words 
and becomes part of us and others, 

All we have is from God. We har 
not a breath or a heart beat without him 
We have not a bite of food or a wisp d 


came from God. He grew the grain 
which feeds us and the cotton and the 
woo] that give us raiment. He caused 
the trees to grow and the rocks to form 
which have come to be our abode. He 
gave us our lives and he preserves them 
daily and hourly. He gives us the gloy 
of sight and the wonder of hearing. He 
gives us the sense of beauty and the por 
er to achieve. Without him we are noth 
ing, and it is fitting that the lives he gave 
should glorify him. 

We are so constituted that we take al 
these things for granted and refrait 
(often) from even thanking God fo 
them, to say nothing about thanks-living 

If we lose our sight, we then (too late) 
appreciate the worth of sight. If we lox 
our hearing, we then (too late) find ou 
what hearing is worth. If our hear 
misses a beat, we realize that a god 
heart is a gift of God. When healtt 
fails, we begin to realize what health i 
worth. 

But the better way is the appreciation 
and living of our appreciation to his 
who gave us all these good gifts, att 
while we have them to use them to his 
glory and to the welfare of our fellow § 
for in only such ways can we reall 
properly thank him. Such thanks-livin 
will enlarge our own lives and spirit 
into the appreciation of both God and tht 
blessings and powers he has given unt! 
us. 
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Sell for Cost Profit 
5 Calendars $ 150 $1.25 ¢$ 0.25 
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An important fact to remember is that the Christian Service Calendar makes an attractive Chris- 
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Who Builds the Church ? 


Who builds the chureh—the engineer? 
The architect, the workmen grave? 
The draftsmen or the crew who rear 
Steel girders to sustain the nave? 
The unseen men who pour the steel 
“Phat belches from blast furnace door ? 
The gang who loads of mortar wheel ? 
The men who eoncrete pillars pour? 


Who builds the echurch—that spirit fine 
Whose preaching makes his folks divine 
The thrilling, surging plan of God 

To guard the ways their fathers trod, 

And makes them all empowered feel 

To do the thing his signs reveal? 

Who builds the church? Those saintly souls 
Whose gifts are brimming ineense-bowls, | 
Who nothing have but daily bread, 

Yet give of this, his feast to spread ? 


Who builds the chureh? Each child and man 
Who lends some talent to the whole, 
All blended to achieve his plan, 
All fruiting in a Gothie soul. 
God builds the church from all the skills 
Of human minds and human wills; 
From stalwart’ brawn and brilliant brain, 
Irom artist-dream and muscle strain; 
From childhood’s mites, from gifts of age, 
He builds his chureh, our heritage! 
-Madeleine Sweeney Miller, 
in The Christian Advocate 

















